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ART. I.— The exploded Myth of Agnikulas. 
BY 


C. V. VAIDYA, M.A., LL.B. 


It is well-known that of the 36 traditional Royal Kshatriya 
families of India four are considered as Agnikulas or fire-born, 
viz., the Chauhan, the Chalukya, the Paramar and the Pratihara. 
That is to say while some of the 36 are considered as solar race 
and others are considered as lunar race Kshatriyas these four 
are looked upon as fire-born or Agnikulas. This idea is generally 
entertained even now and is, in fact, the orthodox view, so to 
say, with the present day Rajputs. For example, the princes 
of Kota, Bundi and Sirohi who are Chauhan Rajputs fully 
believe that they are Agnikulas or fire-born Kshatriyas. The 
story of this birth from fire of these four clans is given, for 
the first time, I think, by Chand Bardai, the bard of Prithviraj 
Chauhan in his well-known poem the Prithviraj Rasa, and as 
this poem enjoys the prestige of the Mahabharata in the eye of 
the Rajputs, the story is implicitly believed by them. The 
story is thus given in Ras&é Samaya I Rupaka 127: “ Once the 
Rishis wished to perform a sacrifice on Mount Abu; but they 
were molested by Rakshasas. They implored Vasishtha to 
protect them and he performed a special sacrifice on his fire 
and brought out four warriors in succession, first the Pratihara, 
then the Chalukya, then the Paramar and when these three 
could not defeat or destroy the Rakshasas there came 
out the fourth Chahumana, a four armed terrible being 
and he by the aid and blessing of Durga Bhavani and the various 
gods defeated and dispersed the demons or Dànavas." The 
story is of course intended to emphasise the greatness of the 
progenitor of the Chauhan clan to which the poet’s hero Pri- 
thviraj belonged. And it is based on a Puranic account about 
the founding of the Achalesvara temple by Vasishtha on Mount 
Abu or Arbuda ; but the story of Vasishtha's sacrifice with the 
hirth of four warriors is unquestionably a creation from the poet's 
hrain and has no Puranic foundation. But as the poem gained 
popularitv with the Rajputs, it came to be universally accepted 
and all the Rajput families including the four so-called 
Agnikula clans themselves believe in it implicitly. 


2 THE EXPLODED MYTH OF AGNIKULAS. 


Now epigraphie evidence has already proved that this story 
is merely the poet Chand's creation, for stone-records show 
that these four clans did not represent themselves as Agnikulas 
from the 9th to the 12th century (when the Rasa is believed 
to have been composed) and even later. The Pratihara, the 
first, and the Chauhan the fourth clan Rajputs are said in the 
records to be solar-race Kshatriyas, while the Chalukyas are 
represented as lunar-race Kshatriyas. There is stil some 
doubt about the Paramars who alone are said to be fire-born 
in their records ; but as I shall show later on, they too did not 
look upon themselves as Agnikulas but as solar-race Kshatriyas. 
Thus the records of these clans themselves of the 10th to 13th 
or 14th centuries declare them to be Solar or Lunar race 
Kshatriyas and yet strangely enough they believe themselves 
now ty be Agnikulas. Epigraphic records have been discovered 
by scores since the days of Tod and it is no wonder that Tod 
gave by his acceptance of the Agnikula tradition, its final 
authority. But it is strange that after the discovery of these 
records historians should still stick to the Agnikula myth and 
should still adhere to the inference they used to draw from it, 
viz., that the Rajputs generally, and the four clan Rajputs 
especially, are descended from foreign peoples who have been 
incorporated into Hindu society by the Brahmins in recent 
times by a fictitious process of purification by fire. Sir William 
Crooke who has just edited (1920) the famous history of 
Tod, with notes based on up-to-date information. observes in 
his introduction “The Annals describe how by a solemn 
act of purification or initiation, under the superintendence of 
one of the ancient Vedic Rishis, the fire-born septs were 
created to help the Brahmins in suppressing Buddhism and 
other heresies and in establishing the ancient social polity, 
the temporary downfall of which under the stress of foreign 
invasion is carefully concealed in the Hindu literature. This 
privilege was, we are told confined to four septs known as 
Agnikula, the Paramar, the Parihar, the Chalukya or Solanki and 
the Chauhan." Though Sir William Crooke adds that Paramar 
was the only clan which laid claim to this distinction before 
the time of the poet Chand who flourished in the 12th century 
of our era, he is not yet prepared to abandon the whole myth 
as a poet's fancy and abandon also the theory of the foreign 
descent of the Rajputs whica is principally based on this story 
of the Agnikula creat’on. It seems, however, that the story of 
the Agnikula oreation s not only an emanation from a poetic 
brain but is based "urther upon a misconception of that poet's 
idea. For it appears that even Chand did not intend to put 
forth a new race or Varsa for the iour -lans who, as epigraphic 
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records prove, in his time and before him and even after him 
‘believed themselves to be solar or lunar race Kshatriyas. I 
propose in this paper to place before you the considerations 
and arguments which substantiate these two positions. 


It must be stated at the outset that nobody attaches any 
historical value even to the solar or lunar race tradition in the 
sense that some races were actually born from the sun or the 
moon. For nobody can believe that these orbs could have 
been the progenitors of human races. The tradition is, however, 
important in the sense that this belief is very ancient and goes 
‘back even to the Vedas and it shows that Aryan peoples came 
to India in Vedic times in two hordes which called themselves 
solar race people and lunar race people. The coming of two 
different hordes of Aryan peoples into India is shown even by 
linguistic differences still existing as expounded by Sir R. 
‘Grierson who to my mind was the first to point out the coming 
into India of two hordes of Aryans in ancient times. The 
addition of a third race not Aryan but Turanian in recent times, 
i.e., in centuries later than the Christian era is supposed to be 
evidenced by the Agnikula tradition, and it is argued that these 
foreigners Sakas and Huns, Gujars and Mehers were incorporated 
into the Kshatriya caste already existing by the fictitious 
process of purification by fire. The question, therefore, is impor- 
tant whether the four clans Chauhan, Chalukya, Paramara and 
Pratihara did represent themselves as Agnikulas in early times, 
and if not whether Chand Bardai, the writer of the Prithviraja 
Rasa really represents them as other than solar and lunar race 
Kshatriyas. The answer to both questions is in the negative 
as I proceed to show. 


That the Chauhans represented themselves in their records 
as solar race Kshatriyas is now admitted on all hands. The 
Harsha stone inscription dated V. E. 1030 or A. D. 952 (Ep. 
Ind. II. p. 119) shows distinctly that the Chàhamàltas were 
believed to be solar race Kshatryas ( agarat cre 
mdi aaa). The Prithviraj Vijaya, a poem written by 
another poet in the court of Prithviraj himself as shown by 
Mr. Harbilas Sarda of Ajmere, distinetly calls the Chauhans 
as solar race Kshatriyas (e. g., he ruled over the heads of kings 
like his ancestor the sun) and Harbilas further says that an 
inscription of Visaldeo IV (A.D. 1153-63) also states the same. 
The Hamir Mahakavya gives the same extraction (Hamir 
being a noted Chauhan king after Prithviraj and the Kavya 
being composed after 1400 A.D.) and gives a different story 
from that of the Risa. It says that once Brahmadeva or the 
creator wished to perform a sacrifice and as he was revolving 
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this idea in his mind the lotus in his hand fell. The place where 
it fell on the earth became the Pushkar or lotus lake and there 
a sacrifice was performed and for its protection the sun gave 
a powerful warrior, viz. the first Chahamana. This story 
brings the Pushkar lake, the worship of Brahmá, who has his. 
temple there alone in the whole of India, and the Chauhan kings 
who ruled this land, together in one legend. These inscriptions 
and stories bring out the fact that in the 10th to the 14th 
centuries, the Chahamànas were believed to be solar race 
Kshatriyas. It may be noted that the Bijolia inscription of 
Samvat 1226 says that the first noted Chauhan king Samanta 
was born of a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra ; but this does not 
contradict the solar race tradition, much less assign them 
a fire-origin (B. R. A. S. Vol. LV). 


The case of the Pratihára Rajputs is equally clear. The 
Gwalior inscription of Bhoja published by Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar: 
(Arch. S. R. 1903-4, p. 280) gives a detailed history of the line 
and states that the Pratiharas were descended from Lakshmana, 
brother of Rama and were called Pratihara because Lakshamaua 
was Rama’s Pratihara or doorkeeper, or destroyer of enemies. 
Thus as early as 876 A.D., the date of this inscription, the: 
Pratihàras were known as solar race Rajputs. Although the 
other inscriptions of the other Pratihara imperial kings of 
Kanauij do not mention their race, yet the famous poet 
Rajasekhara, who was patronised by the two kings Mahendrapala 
and Mahipala describes them as Raghukula-tilaka or ornaments 
of the race of Raghu (an ancestor of Rima). This poet belongs 
to the tenth century A.D. and it is clear that the Pratiharas 
were believed to be of the solar race still. There is an inscrip- 
tion in which like the Chahamanas, these Pratiharas are said 
to be descended from a Brahmin Harischandra and a Kshatriya 
Pratihàra woman. But as said before, the race of these 
Kshatriydés does not change and what is more pertinent 
their birth from fire is not yet hinted, is in fact negatived.! 


Thirdly, we have the Chalukyas who are believed to be of 
the lunar race born from the handful of water in the hand of 
Drona Bharadvaja who created the first Chalukya hero for 
the purpose of destroying his enemy the Drupada king. See 
the Kalachüri Haihaya inscription in Ep. Ind. Vol. I, page 253. 
Although this inscription is not dated its date has been assigned 


1 1 Sir Vincent Smith admits this when he remarks (J. R. A. S. 1909, p. 247) ‘* They are 
described as members of the Parihar race and of solar descent. The fire pit legend 
being unknown to the author of the inscription. The fire pit legend first appears in. 
the Prithira] Rasa of Chand who claims to be contemporary of Prithiraj.(killed in 1193. 
A.D.) but may be considerably later. 
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as the end of the 10th century and the beginning of the llth 
century A.D. Thus the Chalukyas were looked upon as of 
the Bhāradvāja gotra and of the lunar race, unquestionably 
in 1000 A.D. 


These three the Chāhamänas, the Pritihāras and the Chālu- 
kyas were thus in the 8th, 9th, 10th centuries considered to 
be of the solar and lunar race and no trace can be found of 
the tradition of their being born of fire. The fourth family 
the Paramàras were indeed looked upon as fire-born as appears 
from their Udepur Pra$asti. But the story given there is 
entirely different from the story given by Chand. The story 
is the usual Puranie story, viz., that Vasish:ha's cow was taken 
away from him by king Visvamitra forcibly and Vasishtha 
created the first Paramara warrior to chastise Visvamitra 
and bring back his cow. The warrior did what was wanted of 
him and was greeted by Vasishtha and given that name and 
his gotra was thence Vasishtha, The story is again repeated 
in the Nagpur inscription, Ep. Ind. Vol. II, p. 183. This story 
then even though it is not given in the earlier inscriptions! 
of the Paramiras, was current certainly in the 12th century, 
A.D. And although the Vamsa of the Paramaras is not 
distinctly given in these Prasastis they were probably looked 
upon as belonging to the solar race. The Paramaras are spread 
nearly over the whole of India and they are found in Maharash- 
tra alio. The Patiwars among the Marathas have the same 
gotra viz. Vasishtha and are counted as Suryavamsis in their 
books (See their 96 Kulis). 


The question then naturally arises, if the four clans, Chahamana 
and Chàlukya, Paramàra and Pratihàra were looked upon and 
also looked upon themselves as solar or lunar race Kshatriya: 
in the very days of Chand, viz, the 12th century and in the 
earlier centuries also, how could he represent them as fire-born 
and assign a new race to them? Two answers are possible. 
As some have contended, the Prithviraj Rasa by Chand is a 
Spurious poem yritten four or five centurics later at a time 
when all inscriptions had been forgotten, under Mahomedan 
rule, by a poet who knew nothing of ancient times and gave free 


carry the ancestry back to one Dhtimaraj Mt TAeEH OSAMA arsed alt SSRUTST 
xe. The Prat&paÉila Paramar (Ind. Ant. Vol. XLV) inscription has the following éloka. 


ot 4 aAa AA: AAMT anA | ae TTT TATU 
a wrarrst "p "TC TUI. 
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scope to his imagination. It is not possible to wholly subscribe 
to this theory which cannot explain the immense popularity 
and the almost sacred authority which the Rásà has attained 
among the Rajputs. There may be many and extensive inter- 
polations in the poem as there are in the original Mahabharata, 
but these must be conceded a nucleus ofthe poem written 
by Chand, a contemporary poet and companion of Prithviraj 
and the story of this fire sacrifice and the birth of the four 
heroes therefrom is probably part of the original poem, as it 
otherwise could not have gained acceptance by the Rajputs and 
the four clans themselves. We are, therefore, induced to accept 
the alternative explanation, viz., that the Rāsā has been misunder- 
stood on this point and that Chand in this story which is no: 
doubt his invention, did not intend to put forth the theory that 
there was a third Vamsa or race of the Rajputs, viz., the Agni 
Varsa besides the two well-known legendary Vamsas, the solar 
and the lunar. I think the Rasa if read carefully at this place 
does not really support the theory of a third Vamsa or Agnikula 
as I proceed to show. 


Immediately after describing the rising of the Chahamana 
warrior, the poet goes on to describe how the four Kulas became 
prominent among the 36 Royal families and gives here the 
names of these thirty-six. The lines are fit to be quoted here 
(Samaya I, Rupaka 135). 


Wa ufü s TQ de | FETA TAT BRITT di 
IETA ASE d Ga rem emerat ou 

TW Thala | mes Ms ARTT | 
ez TAIT | TT (TER Tage d 

Zaur zig dw ofan | airs spree aaa d 
ATEN ATS 69 | LAS AT em Az II 
An fauc | URNS BATA II 
BIR BMA | TA qu gau || 


Now these verses have not been properly interpreted by 
either Tod or by Mohanlal Pandya who has recently brought 
out a critical edition of the Rasa (1904). The first three Ravi, 
Sasi, and Yadu cannot according to my view be included in 
the list of the 36 families for reasons which I will presently 
adduce, but Tod even after including these three could only 
make out 30, sec Tod's list at page 98 of Crooke’s Edition and 
not 36, while Mr. Mohanlal has omitted Garua, Rosajuta and 
Kavinisa nor has he explained what these words mean. It 
will thus appear that it is necessary that Ravi Sasi and Yadu 
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have to be treated as distinct from the following and the word 
Vaüsa which appears only here and not again till the end has 
also to be interpreted in a different manner. 


But the following appears to me the most cogent reason why 
Ravi, Sasi and Yadu have to be treated separately. These 
thirty-six family names, it is well-known, serve the purposes 
of gotra with the Rajputs from a very long time. That is to 
say these families form for purposes of marriage exogamous 
groups. The daughter of a Chauhan can not marry a Chauhan, 
such marriage being in their view sagotra marriage. The 
Rajputs still preserve the memory of their gotras ; but these 
gotras strangely enough are not consulted for the purposes 
of marriage and sometimes though rarely sagotra marriages 
do take place among the Rajputs so far as actual gotra is 
concerned. Whether such marriages would be valid according 
to Hindu law which takes no cognisance of family names is a 
separate question which need not be considered here. But what 
I wish to point out is that the Rajputs consider the family 
name and not the gotra as the basis of marriage law among: 
them and to marry outside the family is the most sacred thing 
with them. The family may be subdivided into as many 
Sakhas as may be but these septs or Sakhas still remember 
that they belong to a particular chief family enumerated among 
the traditional 36 royal families. For instance the Guhilots 
have many subdivisions or septs but all the septs know that 
they are Guhilots and.a girl from any Guhilot sept will have 
to be given outside the Guhilot family sept, to a Chauhan 
or a Solankhi for instance. Now this characteristic of the 36 
families does not apply to the Ravi, Safi and Yadu Vanéas 
and these have therefore to be excluded from their list. These 
are in fact Vamsas in the sense that they are the primary races 
and not Vathsa in the sense of family. The word Vamsa used 
by Chand after the first three names Ravi, Sasi and Yadu has. 
therefore, to be differently interpreted from the word used at 
the end. For a Ravi Vamsi or Sclar Rajput is not prohibited 
from marrying a Ravivaméi girl, nor is a Chandra Varhéi 
debarred from marrying a Chandravaméi. The Guhilots are 
Suryavam‘i and the Kachhavahas are also solar race Kshatriyas 
and yet there is no objection to marriage relations taking place 
between them. This is so even from the most ancient times, 
for Rama and Sita were both Ravivamsis and so were the 
Pandavas and Draupadi both Chandravamsis. Ravi and Sasi, 
therefore, are not family names. Yadu has been separated 
from Chandra though it is a branch of the same Vamba apparent- 
ly for the same reason. The Yadu Vatis's have no objection 
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to marrying among themselves. They cannot. therefore, be 
treated as one family for purposes of marriage. The Jadejas 
and the Bhatis for instance are both Yadu Vamsis and have no 
objection to marry with each other. This reason shows clearly 
to my mind that Ravi, Sasi and Yadu are Varhóas in the sense 
of races and the 36 Royal clans enumerated, after these, have 
to be assigned to these three Varas. Since Chand does not 
enumerate a fourth vara. viz., fie, and since the four supposed 
Agnikula clans Chauhan, Chalukya, Paramar and Pratihar are 
mentioned, three of them in the very first verse, it seems to me, 
that Chand did not intend by his story of Vasishtha's sacrifice 
to show that there was a fourth race, viz., Agni in addition to 
the three recognised races, viz.; Sun, Moon. and Yadu. In 
fact, he meant to say that four Rajput warriors from among 
the already existing clans came out of the sacrificial fire to assist 
in the work of dispelling the  Rakshasas. They were not 
entirely newly created Rajputs; and hence they coald not be 
assigned a new Vam$a. They indeed belonged to the old three 
varsas, viz., Sun, Moon and Yadu as their inscriptions of that 
very time show. It is only thus we can reconcile Chand's story 
with the fact that these very four clans are assigned either to 
the solar or lunar Vaméas by inscriptions of Chand's own time 
and in centuries previous to him. He could not have contra- 
dicted the popular notion about the race of these four clans. 


That Chand could not have represented the four clans as 
new creations is further proved by the fact that inscriptions 
of his day assign different gotras to them. Properly speaking 
if they were new creations, all should have been assigned to the 
same Vasishtha gotra as indeed the Paramiras are assigned to 
that gotra by their inscriptions because they were created from 
the fire of Vasishtha. But the gotras of the other three are 
entirely different. That of the Chahamanas was Vatsa and of the 
Chalukyas was Bháradvàja. (I have not been able to ascertain 
the gotra of the Pratiharas). If Paramàra, Chalukya and 
Chaihamina were newly created Kshatriyas from the Kunda 
of Vasishtha, they should indeed have all been of the same 
gotra. It seems, therefore, probable that Chand did not intend 
to represent them as new creations, but simply warriors of 
old families issuing out of his sacrificial fire. 


Chand’s verses seem to have been misunderstood in later 
times and it came to be believed that the four clans Chauhan 
and Chalukya, Paramàra and Pratihára were Agnikulas, 7.e., 
of a different race, entirely distinct from the thitherto well- 
known solar and lunar races and as centuries of Mahomedan 
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‘rule rolled on, ancient inscriptions and ancient traditions were 
forgotten. The Sanskrit records were rarely read and were 
mostly illegible and ununderstandable, while Chanda's Rasa 
became the authority of the bards. There arose a second 
Chand, Surajmal Bhat of the kings of Bundikota who 
completed the mischief caused by a misinterpretation of this 
legend of Vasishtha’s sacrifice invented by Chand. He com- 
posed a poem called Vamsa Bhàskara in glorification of the 
Chauhan clan to which his patron Ramsing of Bundikota 
belonged, made elaborate additions to the story, assigned even 
a date to the sacrifice of Vasishtha and the birth of the first 
Chauhan warrior, viz., 3531 years before the end of the Dvapara 
age. that is to say 6632 B.C. and gave a complete list of Chau- 
han kings from that date down to the date of his patron Ram- 
sing (about 1700 A.D.) Nay what is more, he makes the 
matter clear by stating that there were five Varnéas or races for 
the Rajputs and not three ; his verse is worth quoting on 
this point :— 


qaqa, aqaa BHAA, WAG SAT Fa | 
à asia Were ga, Faq Wa Téa I 


“Those born of the arm, of Manu, of the Sun and of the 
Moon are the four races of Kshatriyas, while that born 
of fire: became the fifth famous race. " The fifth new race of 
fire-born. Kshatriyas was thenceforward accepted by the royal 
family of Bundi, Kota and Sirohi who are Chauhans and by 
the other three clans also, viz., the Chalukya, the Pratihara 
and the Paramar. Tod who wrote his history about a hundred 
years after this, and who had not in his days the ancient 
inscriptions of these clans before him naturally gave credence 
to the view of Surajmal Bhat accepted by even the four Rajput 
clans themselves and by his authority the myth of Agnikula 
received further support and its final stamp. 


This myth of the Agnikulas has now been exploded by the 
ancient inscriptions of these races themselves as shown above 
and the myth to my mind owes its origin to a misconstruction 
of a verse of Chand Bardai who first related the story. I must. 
however, add that I do not lay stress on this second point. I 
am not well conversant with Hindi especially old Hindi, nor 
have I read the Rasa of Chand Bardai carefully throughout. 
I hold from the verses above quoted that Chand himself did 
not intend to put forth a third race for the four Rajput clans ; 
nor does he call them Agnikulas so far as I have ascertained. 
Particularly I have looked into the place where from Tod’s 
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remark! it appeared that Chand must have used the word. 
Agnikula. The verse which precedes the enumeration of the olans 


is as follows :—i1e eret TAR ard à arcxetaa fara nra 
(9.5 KT SM) 


It is probable that the word Agnikula does not occur in the: 
the Rasa at all. And on this reasoning it may be seen that 
it is almost certain that Chand has been misunderstood. But 
what I would urge, before concluding, is that this point is not 
essential. Even if Chand himself put forth the idea of a third. 
Vamsa the Agrivanéa for the four Rajput clans, it is his own: 
imaginary story the emanation of a poet’s brain which has 
no foundation in the records of the four clans themselves. The: 
Agnikula myth stands exploded all the same, whether Chand 
has or has not put it forth, since the ancient records of the 
Chauhans and the Pratihiras describe them as solar race 
Kshatriyas, therecords of the Chalukyas show them to be lunar, 
while though the Paramars are seen in, their inscriptions to be 
born of the fire of Vasistha, the occasion is entirely different 
and they probably set themselves down as solar race Kshatryias, 
their Rishi being Vasashtha, the Purohita of the ancient solar 
race Kshatriyas, and the Pawars among the Marathas being 
still treated as solar race Kshatriyas. The Agnikula myth 
vanishing, the great support of the theory of the foreign extrao- 
tion of the Rajputs also vanishes and European and native 
scholars will, I think, haveto revise their views on this subject. 
It must be admitted that it is possible still to argue that foreign. 
clans which were incorporated into the Hindu society might 
have affiliated themselves to the two ancient races, the solar 
and lunar, of the Kshatriyas without difficulty and might have 
taken some gotras haphazard to themselves or taken up the 
gotras of the Brahmin Purohitas whom they must have chosen 
in the beginning. This position is indeed tenable ; and I shall 
try to examine this position inanother paper when opportunity 
offers. But in this paper I think I have satisfactorily proved 
that the Agnikula myth stands exploded and hence, it may be 
pointed out, a strong support of the theory of the foreign 
extraction of the Rajputs disappears. 


oe a A DIN ee es ee 

1 The line quoted by Tod (Vol. IIL. p. 1444, Crooke's Edn.) is as follows :—'' Of all 
the 36 royal races the Agrikula is greatest. ‘The rest were born of women, These were 
created by Brahmins.” I have not been able to ascertain this quotation, 


ART. IIL.—THE PORTUGUESE HERITAGE 
TO THE EAST 


OR 


The Influence of Portuguese on the Languages of 
the East with especial reference to the Languages 
of the Bombay Presidency. 


Tradition assigns 1410 as the commencement of that era of 
exploration and discovery which under the guidance and the 
encouragement of the famous Henry of Portugal, the Navigator, 
was to render his country the foremost colonising power in 
Europe. 


In 1510 King Emanuel I, surnamed the Fortunate, assumed 
as the result, especially, of the discovery of the sea route to 
India and all that it then implied, the title, ‘ Lord of the Conquest, 
Navigation, and Commerce of India, Ethiopia, Arabia and 
Persia.’ 


In 1910 another Emanuel and the second of that name had 
to seek safety in flight from his country and as an exile found 
refuge in the land of his country’s ancient ally, England. His- 
tory could scarcely provide a more telling illustration of tragic 
irony or of the instability of human institutions or glory. 


Between the last two dates what dramas have not been acted 
on the world's boards and who will deny that in many of the 
acts and scenes the principal actors have been the Portuguese ? 
Time was when Portugal, a ruler of the water and their powers, 
‘held the gorgeous East in fee and was the safeguard of the 
West'; to-day she is but a ‘shade of what once was great,’ 
but were all her ‘proud historic deeds forgot,’ the legacy 
she has left behind her, the rich treasure of her words to which 
almost fifty nations in the East alone are the heirs to-day would 
help to preserve alive her memory with esteem and gratitude. 


Very many who are not acquainted with the past of this 
immense country will feel no little surprise to learn that from 
the middle of the 16th to as late as the 18th century, Portuguese 
was the lingua franca not only of India but practically of 
the whole of the East. Garcia d'Orta, the famous physician 
and naturalist, tells us that Husein, the heir apparent of Burhan 
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Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar,had learnt the Portuguese language 
from him and that they both carried on conversation through 
this medium.! This was somewhere about 1540. In 1663 
.@ Portuguese priest put the following query to some French 
priests who were on their way from Surat to China, '* On leaving 
Surat in what language will you make yourself understood ? 
not in Portuguese, though that is most widely known, for you 
don't know it and have not learnt it. French and Latin are 
totally unknown to the people of these parts." ? Charles 
Lockyer who published his ‘ An Account of the Trade in India,’ 
in 1711, remarks: “The Portuguese may justly boast they have 
established a kind of lingua franca in all the sea-ports of India 
of great use to other Europeans who would find it difficult in 
many places to be well understood without it".? Captain 
Alexander Hamilton published his ‘‘ New Account of the East 
Indies " sixteen years after Lockyer and he also testifies to the 
fact that “along the coast the Portuguese have left a vestige 
of their language, though much corrupted. yet it is the language 
that most Europeans learn first to qualify them for a general 
converse with one another, as well as with the different inha- 
bitants of India.”4 


The principal impulse that gave a start to the early 
Portuguese voyages of exploration and discovery was the 
outcome of an ardent desire to spread their faith among 
the peoples of the new countries. They went out in quest not 
so much of spices as of Christians. Every flotilla of ships that 
left the Tagus for the East carried a batch of missionaries who 
were not only to minister to the needs of the European popula- 
tion but also to spread the gospel among the natives of the 
country. The early missionaries employed only Portuguese 
in their work of evangelisation ; in fact in the first heat of the 
conquest of Goa so much were they seized with the frenzy of 
bringing in every oneto their faith that not only did they not 
respect temples and other emblems of Hinduism but went to 
the length of even destroying the vernacular literature of the 
people from motives not unlike those that are said to have 
prompted the Caliph Omar to order the destruction of the 
famous library of Alexandria. Even as late as 1548 we read 
of the Bishop Fr. Joio de Albuquerque going about and collect- 
ing vernacular books from the Hindoo population with a view 
to putting an end to them and with them as he thought to the 


- - -— ——.——— 
1 Garcia d'Orta's Colloquies, Markhaim’s ‘Translation, col. No. 36, page 310. 
2 P. Manuel Godinho R:zlacao do Novo Caminho que fez por terra e marvindo 

Je India para Portugal, cit. by pr. Dalgado. Intro. Glossario, Vol. i., page 


xvii. 
a Cit. in Intro. Hobson-Jobson, page xvii. 
* Cit. in Intro. Hobson-Jobson, paze xvil. 
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idolatrous worship of the people.! It was not before long 
however that the civil and ecclesiastical authorities (at this 
period it is difficult to distinguish the functions of the two) 
recognised that this spirit of intolerance would be fatal as much 
to their purpose of spreading the gospel as of carrying on the 
work of administration, and that for the political and commercial 
intercourse with the other states in India it was very necessary 
to promote the study of the vernaculars. The first Provincial 
Council of Goa which was held in 1567 recommends the 
necessity of explaining to that part of the indigenous population 
which had not come into their religious fold the Christian 
doetrines in the vernacular.? 'The Jesuits even more than 
the other religious orders applied themselves zealously to a 
study of the Indian languages. Francis Xavier certainly 
knew one or the other language of Southern India, most 
certainly Tamil then called by the Portuguese ‘ Malabar’ ; 
later on he wrote and spoke Malay ; he spoke Chinese or some 
dialect of it, and we know that before his death he used to 
preach in Japanese. We can well realise with what energy 
these early missionaries threw themselves into the task of 
mastering the languages cf the East when we read of one of the 
companions of St. Francis Xavier, his name Henrique Henriques, 
known also as the Apostle of Comorin, having already at this 
early period written an excellent grammar and vocabulary 
of Tamil in which language he had also composed a large number 
of other works. Fr. Henriques was only one of a number 
of earnest religious men who at this time were devoting their 
energies to master the people's languages ; quite a large number 
of grammars and dictionaries and vocabularies of Konkani 
are known to have been prepared at this périod ; one of these 
deserves especial mention, for it was the work of Thomas 
Stephens of whom we can with certainty say that he was the 
first Englishman to come and settle in India and to write in 
an Indian tongue. Fr. Stephens wrote in Portuguese a grammar 
of the Konkani language, its original title is" Arte de Lingua 
Canarim ' ; but even more remarkable than this, is, that he 
produced a Catechism of the Christian doctrine in the form 
of a dialogue in Konkani. His claim to be remembered as 
the greatest English poet in a foreign language rests on his 
* Discurso sobre a vida de Jesu-Christo Nosso Salvador ao Mundo 
dividido em dous Tratados, pelo Padre Thomaz Estevao. Inglez, 
da Companhia de Jesu. (A discourse on the life of Christ, 


1 J.H. Cunha Rivara, Ensaio Historico da Lingua Concauim, Nova-Goa, 
page 14. 

2 Ibid., page 14. 2 

3 A. R. Gonsalves Vianna, in Oriente Portugez, vol, v., page 351. 

4 J. H. Cunha Rivara, op .cit.; page 21, 
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the Saviour of the World, divided in two parts by Fr. Thomas 
Stephens, an Englishman, of the Society of Jesus). This work 
is commonly known as the ‘ Purana’ and may well be said to 
be the Konkani Paradise Lost and Regained in one poem.! 
In 1548 Francis Xavier and his five Jesuit companions took 
over the charge of the seminary of the Holy Faith in Goa which 
had been opened some five years earlier ; this institution was 
converted into the famous Jesuit College of St. Paul in which 
were educated ''inletters and good customs boys of all the 
Eastern nations." Here were to be met with ''Canarins, the 
Decanis of the North, Malabarians, Singalese, Bengalese, young 
men from Pegu, the Malay Peninsula and Java, Chinese and 
Abysinians."? A veritable anthropological collection! Some 
working knowledge of the languages of these diverse races on 
the part of their teachers must be presumed if the pupils were 
to benefit from their instructions. It goes without saying that 
the object with which the youths of these distant and diverse 
Gountries were trained was, that on the completion of their 
studies they might carry the gospel into their respective 
homelands. The zeal for the cause of religion which showed 
itself at the height of the Portuguese power in the East 
did not last long and towards the close of the 16th century we 
tind that a spirit of relaxation was to be found as much among 
the servants of the Crown as among the members of the 
religious orders. Notwithstanding the repeated recommenda- 
tions and decrees of the Archbishops and the Councils of Goa, 
we read of continual complaints that the churches in Goa were 
manned by religious who were not acquainted with the langu- 
age of the people;3 in the spheres both of civil and religious 
administration, devotion to duty had given place to worldly 
and selfish ambition and love of ease, which have never been 
known to be nurses of that patient labour and study which 
the acquisition of any new tongue demands. 


Tt is usual to speak of language like trade following the flag, 
though in some cases notably that of the East India Company 
it was the flag that followed trade ; with regard to the spread 
of the Portuguese language through the length and breadth 
of this peninsula and diverse other parts of Asia we are very 
xafe in saying that it was the cross that preceded the language ; 
it was not trade so much, not even the diplomatic intercourse 
of the Portuguese with Indian rulers that helped the diffusion 
of their language as the proseletizing efforts of the early 
missionaries. Politics and trade did play a part and no 


3 lbid., page 83 anl J, Saldanha * The First Anglo-1ndian and other Essays,” 
2 Dr. Gerson da Cunha, Journal B. D. R. A, Society, vol, xvii, page 182. 
a J. H. da Cunha Rlvara, op, Cit., page 28 et seq. 
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unimportant one either, but not as great as the other. It is 
Obvious that the missionaries of the Roman communion whose 
activities radiated from Goa, the capital of the Portuguese 
Eastern Empire, should have carried with them everywhere 
they went the influence of the Portuguese language and civilisa- 
tion, but what strikes one as & fact worthy of note and of 
uncommon interest is that Lutheran missionaries of the South 
should have prepared themselves for their work of evangelisation 
by first learning Portuguese. “The early Protestant 
missionaries, Ziegenbalg, Clarke, Kiernander, Ringletaube, 
and others about a hundred years ago employed it as the medium 
of intercourse with the natives until they learned the vernacu- 
culars.”! Da Cunha also quotes Le Bas from his ' Life of 
Bishop Middleton.’ “The Portuguese language may perhaps 
be considered as one favourable medium for the diffusion of 
the true religion throughout the maritime provinces of the 
East." The Protestant missionaries are reported to have 
occasionally preached in Portuguese.? The reason for this 
is not far to seek ; wherever the Portuguese had founded settle- 
ments in the East and had carried on the work of the propaga- 
tion of their faith, there grew up a nucleus of Indian Christians 
who together with their former religion had shed their ancient 
usages and social customs, their Hindu names and style of 
dress and even in the matter of language aspired to identify 
themselves with their patrons; again there were numerous 
intermarriages between the Portuguese and Indians from which 
was borna Euro-Asiatic stock which, as is usual, with all mixed 
races felt never so happy as when in habits of life, manners and 
customs it could assimilate itself to its European progenitor. 
We find evidence for the above considerations in the very 
startling fact of a whole people like the indigenous inhabitants 
of Bombay and the other islands around it, of Salsete, Bassein 
and of Chaul, on their being received into Christianity, 
repudiating their own vernacular and adopting a corrupt form 
of Portuguese as their mother-tongue. These now call them- 
selves East-Indians, though they were spoken of as ‘ Norteiros ' 
(Northeners) by the Portuguese with reference to their homes 
being to the North of Goa,the geographic centre of their Eastern 
activities. What happened in Bombay, Bassein and other 
parts on the West coast happened also in other parts of India 
and of the East as a whole and it is the opinion of Dr. Dalgado 
that Portuzuese in its pure or corrupt form was spoken through- 
out India, in Malasia, Pegu, Burma, Siam, Tonquin, Cochin- 
China, Gombroon in Persia, Basra and even in Mecca; 


1 Dr, G. da Cunba op. cit. page 181. 
2 Dr. S. R. Dalgado’s Dialecto Indo-Portugués de Ceillo, page xxiii. 
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and it was spoken not only by the Portuguese and their des- 
eendants or the Christian converts but by Hindus, Mahomedans, 
Jews, Malays, and by the Europeans of other nationalities.! 
It requires no great perspicacity to realise that it was employed. 
by the non-Christians and the non-Portuguese Europeans 
because Portugal had acquired a virtual monopoly of the 
foreign trade of the country and had a lead of over a century 
over the other European nations in its connexion with the 
Fast ; its language had therefore ample time to settle down as 
the principal vehicle for trade and politics and other activities ; 
it occupied practically the same position that English does 
to-day ; it may be, that it was even more diffused over parts 
of Asia excluding India, than English is at present. 


As we have said, it is true, language follows the flag but 
seldom do we see it survive the overthrow of the flag. Long 
before the English had done so, the Dutch overthrew the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East and they took possession 
of quite a large number of their settlements, the most important 
of which was Ceylon. After intermittent attacks on this island 
which began as early as 1602 they were finally successful in 
expelling the Portuguese from their last foothold in the place. 
Jafina, in 1656 and from then to 1796 when they lost the island 
to the English they were in undisputed possession of it. During 
this period of 140 years which is as long as that during which 
the Portuguese held sway over it, the Dutch goaded on by 
religious bigotry against Catholicism did not scruple to use 
the most drastic methods not only to extirpate the religion 
of the former rulers but even their language and every trace 
of their influence and civilisation ; decrees were issued prohi- 
biting the use of any language in the settlement other than 
Dutch and the native vernacular ; Dutch was the only language 
taught in the schools and through the medium of Dutch ; slaves 
who would not learn the language of the new conquerors had 
their heads shaved and their masters were punished ; but all 
this was to no purpose ; all these hateful measures if they had 
any effect, it was, to strengthen the loyalty of the people towards 
the language of their former rulers. Sir Emerson Tennant 
whose book on Ceylon (1860) is a classic sums up the situation 
briefly and does not omit to draw a moral from it? He 
writes :—‘ Already the language of the Dutch which they 
sought to extend by penal enactments has ceased to be spoken 
even by their descendants, whilst a corrupted Portuguese is 
to the present day the vernacular of the lower classes in every 


| 1 Jor, s. R. Dalgado’s Vocabulario, page xx. . 
2 sir James Emerson Tennant, ‘An Account of the Island of Ceylon,’ cit. 
Ereyclopedia Britannica, art. Ceylon. 
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town of importance. As the practical and sordid government 
of the Netherlands only recognised the interest of the native 
population in so far as they were essential to uphold their trading 
monopolies, their memory was recalled by no agreeable associa- 
tions ; whilst the Portuguese who inspite of their cruelties were 
identified with the people by the bond of a common faith, 
excited a feeling of admiration by the boldness of their conflicts 
with the Kandyans, and the chivalrous though ineffectual 
defence of their beleagured fortresses. The Dutch and their 
proceedings have almost ceased to be remembered by the 
lowland Singalese; but the chiefs of the South and West 
perpetuate with pride the honorifie title Don aecorded to them 
by their first European conquerors, and still prefix to their 
ancient patronymies the sonorous Christian names of the 
Portuguese.” Sir Emerson finds reason in the bond of a 
common faith and in the chivalrous courage of the Portuguesc 
to explain why their language has survived their overthrow 
by the Dutch; even after over a century of English rulé 
with its work of administration and education carried 
on in English, “low Portuguese” enjoys a currency 
at the present time in Ceylon. ‘The Bible of Every Land’ 
quoted by Dr. Dalgado suggests a further explanation. It 
says: " The Indo-Portuguese language is more or less under- 
stood by all classes in the Island of Ceylon and along the whole 
of the coast of India ; its extreme simplicity of construction 
and the ease of acquiring it has led to its being adopted 
extensively as the vehicle of communication.” The bond of 
a common faith, the courage and chivalry of the Portuguese 
and even the extreme simplicity of the language and the ease 
of acquiring it, do not by themselves, in our opinion, explain 
the staunch devotion to the speech of a people whose star in 
the East had completely set ; again it must be remembered 
that ‘low-Portuguese ’ was the dialect spoken as much by the 
Portuguese eurasians as by the Dutch descendants or burghers, 
and these latter did certainly not as a body profess Roman 
Catholicism ; like their Lutheran colleagues in the South of 
India the Protestant missions in Ceylon, we are told, employed 
Portuguese for preaching and propaganda work.' What 
then was it that made the people cherish the memory and the 
language of their one-time European masters? to a large 
extent the religious tie and to some extent the other facts 
which have been suggested above but as important as any of 
these, if not more so, was the doctrine of social and political 
equality which the Portuguese preached to the peoples of the 
East and which they never shirked carrying out in practice. 
1 Dr. S. R. Dalgado’s Indo-Portugués de Cellilo, page xxiii. 
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We have a living proof of their sincerity in respect of this prin- 
ciple in their not disdaining to intermarry with the people 
of the land wherein they settled. It was the deliberate and 
openly avowed object of the generous and lofty-souled early 
Portuguese rulers to give to the natives of their Eastern 
dominions the same benefits and privileges in respect of religious 
needs, social status or political rights in the possession of which 
they justly prided themselves. Even at the present day one 
of the most abiding as it certainly is, one of the most glorious 
ties that exist between Portugal and her colonies is the recogni- 
tion not only in legal statutes but one which has been translated 
into every day practice of the social and political equality 
without any restriction whatsoever between themselves and 
their colonials, be they Hindoos, Chinese or Africans. It must 
be confessed that this remains as yet a desideratum with regard 
to the richer and more flourishing possessions of other powers. 
The Portuguese never looked upon their dominions as points 
d'appui for commercial or other exploitation ; far from it, their 
settlements were to them so many patches of Portugal sown 
abroad for her glory in different climes and among different 
peoples and colours and races but withal not on that account 
less Portuguese in heart and spirit. It is this same feeling which 
accounts for the fact that a Portuguese born in India or Africa 
of European parents does not disdain to call himself an Indian 
or an African. To the East which had known and felt the 
distance that had separated the ruling classes from the ruled 
the new outlook was a veritable revelation; to be given, and 
the lowliest among them the same privileges and rights as the 
conquerors, and, at the same time to realise that the masters 
did not deem it below their dignity to identify themselves with 
their subjects, must have acted as an eye-opener which was 
bound to affect the very depths of their nature. 


History like life is full of paradoxes ; we have a counterpart 
of the Dutch intolerance in Ceylon in the early bigotry of the 
Portuguese in Goa; both failed to achieve their purpose ; all 
the Dutch penal enactments could not eliminate the 
Portuguese influence from Ceylon and all the Portuguese 
persecution of the Hindus of Goa, the burning of 
their temples and their books did not make them 
give up the use of their vernacular. We have the paradoxical 
phenomena of whole Christian populations along the coast of 
India, those of Cochin, Negapatam, Calcutta, Bombay. 
Salsette, Bassein, Chaul, of Ceylon, and of many other parts 
of Asia giving up their mother tongue and succumbing to the 
seductions of the language of Camoens and Albuquerque, and 
on the other hand, the inhabitants of Goa, the capital of their 
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Eastern dominions refusing in spite of civil and ecclesiastical 
threats to adopt the language of their conquerors as their own; 
to this day Konkani whioh some philologists believe is the same 
as the now extinet Saraswati of Tirhoot is the vernacular of 
the people of Goa. 


We have said that Portuguese was the language of diplomacy 
in negotiating with the Indian rulers ; as a consequence of this 
it might be presumed that some scholars attached to the Indian 
eourts would think it desirable to acquire a correct and even 
a literary knowledge of the language. In the lists of Portu- 
guese manuscripts in the British Museum compiled by Frederico 
Francisco de La Figaniére and published in 1853 is mentioned 
Dastan Masih, that is ‘The History of Christ’ translated into 
Persian from a Portuguese work of Fr. Jeronymo Xavier. 
the nephew of St. Francis Xavier; this translation was made by 
Abdul Senarim Kafen of Lahore in 1617.! This fact lends 
support to our assumption and leads us to conclude that there 
must have been individuals who either as the result of official 
requirements or of literary and linguistic tastes were in the habit 
of acquiring a knowledge of Portuguese and that one of them 
at any rate had studied it well enough to be able to translate 
works from it into another language. The Italian traveller 
Pietro Della Valle was a member of the party of Joao Fernandes 
Leité3 who was sent on an embassy from Goa to the Court of 
Venctapa Naique, the Ruler of South Kanara ; he mentions one 
Vitola Sinay who was Venctapa's representative for many years 
in Goa as having acted as an interpreter on this occasion and as 
having “ spoken to the Portuguese ambassador and the Indian 
ruler alternately."? This was in November 1623. The 
Portuguese representative at the Court of the Peshwa in Poona 
in 1788 was one Narayana Sinay Dumo and as is but natural. 
correspondence between him and his government was carried 
on in Portuguese?. All this goes to show that there were 
non-Christians who owing to the exigencies of their service 
acquired a knowledge of the official language of the government 
of Goa. Again there were Moors whom trade brought to India 
and some of them if not all could speak either Castilian or 
Portuguese. Vasco de Gama's party on the occasion of its 
first landing in Calicut is reported to have been accosted by a 
Moor from Tunis much to their astonishment with the words 
“Al Diablo! que te doy! Quiente trouxe ca’ (The Devil take 


1 J, A. Ismael Gracias, Uma Dona Portugueza na Corte do Grgo Mogol, Nova 
Goa, 1907, nage 196. 

J. A, Ismael Gracias, A India cm 1623-1624, Oriente Portugués, Nova-Goa, 

J vol. 1., page 39 
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you! whoever brought you here).! Gaicia da Orta also 
mentionsa very rich Moor, a native of Tripoli in Barbary, who 
could talk Portuguese. He met him at Cambay and helped to 
cure his son of a fever.? 


We have said that Portuguese was the language of diplomacy 
in India and it was employed not only by the Portuguese but 
also by the representatives of other European powers. Clive, 
the founder of the British Empire in India, used it as his only 
means of communication with the Indian princes.? 


The language of Camoens with the aid of which it was possible 
for one to make himself understood from Guzerat to Comorin 
and from Ormuz to Malacca and even China has yielded place 
to thelanguage of Shakespeare, itisno longer the lingua franca 
of the East, its dialects some of them like that of the Indo- 
Portuguese of Negapatam are already extinct, others like that 
Spoken by the Portuguese descendants in Caleutta are in articulo 
mortis, while it may well be that yet others like the Portuguese 
dialect of the East-Indians in Bombay, Bassein,. etc., which 
is slowly but steadily giving place to English shall have after 
the lapse of ages entirely disappeared. But though Portuguese 
is no longer to-day the currency of the East and the radius of 
its old circulation has been considerably reduced, it has left 
behind not a few tokens to testify to the influence which both 
itself and its nation exercised over a large part of the East in 
the past. In hfty languages and dialects of Asia are these 
tokens to be met with ; many of them have gone through such 
a process of attrition that the impression of the effigy they bore 
has been well nigh obliterated and the task of tracing them 
back to the mint from which they were originally issued is 
no easy one. Dr. Gerson da Cunha in concluding his series on 
Indo-Portuguese Numismatics remarks: ‘Of the once vast 
dominion of the Portuguese in the East all monuments whether 
edifices or archives are rapidly disappearing. The only 
documents that will longer defy the action of time are coins." 
But when coins too shall have perished then the verbal tokens 
which have enriched the languages of the East shall still 
continue to «xist and stand as witnesses to the Portuguese 
domination and influence of these parts in the past. 


We have said that Goa was the capital of the Portuguese 
dominions in the East and the centre [rem which radiated all 
their activities: we have aiso referred to the fact that it resolutely 


1 Jose Augusto Alves Rocadas, Portugal perante o Mundo, Orlente Portuguez, 
vol, i, page 65, 

2 Garcia da Urta np cit., page 310. 

3 Cit. in da Cunha‘s Indo Portuguese Numlemstics, Art, TIT, page 72, in Journal. 
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set its face against accepting Portuguese as its vernacular, 
but the rule of over four hundred years had perforce to leave 
some impress on the language of the people ; in fact, Konxani, 
the mother tongue of the Goans is indebted more than any 
other Indian language for & very large number of Portuguese 
words and this is quite natural in view of the close religious, 
social and. administrative ties that have existed between, these 
two peoples. 


The area which is comprehended under the name 
of Goa has on one of its confines the Mahratti and on 
the other the Canarese speaking populations. Mahratti was 
also the language spoken by the Christian inhabitants of 
Bombay, Bassein, Salsette, Chaul, Thana before they adopted 
Portuguese as their vernacular and also by the people who 
lived on the outskirts of these settlements, and, the Portuguese 
influence on Mahratti must in a great measure have proceeded 
from these respective foci of their activities. There were quite 
a large number of Goan officers who spoke Portuguese serving 
in the Mahratta army and there used to be missionaries in 
Poona to minister to the religious needs of these as of other 
Christians who were settled there, and, it might well be that 
some of the. words made their way into Mahratti through their 
ageney. 


From the earliest times the people of Goa were in 
trade relation with the Ghauts, especially with cities like 
Belgaum, Khanapur, etc., where Canarese is the vernacular ; 
this fact combined with the contiguity of Konkan and Kanara 
and the existence of Portuguese missionary settlements in 
the latter district must have been favourable to linguistic 
intercourse. 


Guzerat had from a very early date come into contact 
with the Portuguese; it is not generally known that it 
was a Guzerati Mohammedan of Cambay, Davane. his name, 
who met Vasco de Gama's fleet on the Mocambique coast and 
furnished the great navigator with detailed information regard- 
ing the riches of his country, the vast possibilities for trade it 
offered and the power of its sovereign.! Surat. Broach and 
Cambay were not unknown to Portuguese shipping: what is 
more, Damaun and Diu, the only two landmarks of their former 
influence in these parts which still belong to them have Guzerati 
for their vernacular: the influx of Portuguese words into 
Guzerati cannot therefore be a matter for surprise. 


1 Lendas da India, cit. by Jeronymo Quadros in ‘Portugal em Guzerato' Oriente 
Portuguez vol, viil, page 26, 
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Hindustani or Urdu too, thanks to its wonderful 
powers of absorption, has found place for not a few 
Portuguese words. The Government of Goa especially 
during the reigns of Akbar and his successors, had 
relations of an intimate nature with the Mogul Court ; many 
European and Portuguese families were settled at Agra 
in Akbar’s reign, and missionaries and diplomatic representa- 
tives used to pass to and for between Goa and Delhi !; 
this may in some measure explain the influence of Portuguese 
on Hindustani. 


From a detailed examination of the words that have been 
taken over into all the four languages, viz., Mahratti, Guzerati, 
Canarese and Hindustani we shall see how the same vocable 
has not in every case been introduced into all the four languages ; 
some that have been borrowed by one or more have not been 
by another. It is obvious that the names of the flora and 
the fauna which the Portuguese introduced into this country 
from their possessions in other parts of the world principally 
South America, parts of Africa and even other places in Asia 
were adopted by almost all the Indian languages. Many 
articles which were in use among Europeans were introduced 
for the first time into India and other parts of Asia and the 
names of these were borrowed by the people when they learnt 
to appreciate their usefulness; it is quite conceivable that 
among those who did not know or find any use for & particular 
object, its name does not figure in their language. As an 
instance armario, mesu, sabão, bacia, tabaco and many 
others have under different forms been taken over not only 
in the four languages we have referred to above but practically 
in all the Indian languages and dialects. Among other words 
introduced were terms ecclesiastical; the currency of these 
is for the most part among the Indian Christians, principally 
those who were the converts of Portuguese missionary enterprise. 
Some few expressions like igreja and natal have however 
under various forms been taken over into several of the Indian 
languages. Portuguese nautical terms are to be found in all 
the four languages we have mentioned above but they are 
appropriated principally by the Hindustani spoken, by the 
lascars or khalasis and therefore known as ‘ lascari-Hindustani.’ 
It is obvious that the activity of the Portuguese in the Indian 
seas should have furnished to the indigenous sea-faring class 
many terms in respect of their art; these terms have however 
undergone such transformation that it requires great perspi- 
cacity to be able to discover their original forms. Who would 


1 J. A. Ismael Gracias, Uma Dona Portugueza na corte do Grio Mogol, Nova- 
Goa, 1907, page 196. 
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at once be able to identify the ariya or ala of the Indian 
khalasi with the Portuguese arreur (to lower) and alar 
(to hoist) ? Many English nautical terms are similarly being 
absorbed by the same class at the present time ; we all know 
that fun stun which one hears as a word of command from 
the bridge of the ferry boats in Bombay is no other than ' turn 
astern’ only much disguised. Then we have the names of 
instruments of war and firearms for which many languages 
are indebted to the Portuguese; bomba (a cannon ball) 
became in Hindustani bam ka gula and pistola and 
cartuchos are found with slight modifications in all the four 
languages. 


But the largest number of words that were absorbed have 
reference to domestic and social life and they are useful in 
helping us to estimate at its proper value the part that Portugal 
played in unfolding the West to the East; terms like elfinete 
(pin), «char (pickle), L42scoito (biscuit), camisa (shirt), estirar 
(to iron clothes), sabdo (soap), sorte (lottery) and several others 
belong to this class. 


The Portuguese have not been known to be indifferent to 
the joys of good living and they seem to have been responsible 
for introducing many a term attesting to their skill in confec- 
tionery and preserve-making like achar, apa, pao, biscoilo ; 
they certainly were the first to introduce the European culinary 
art into India; their influence in the sphere of clothing and 
dress is not inconsiderable, alfinete, botüo, camisa, toalha, 
saia, are some of the words in this domain that we owe to them ; 
a few professional names are undoubtedly of Portuguese origin, 
aya from Portuguese ‘aia’ (dry-nurse) karnail is the port. 
‘coronel ’ (colonel), kaptan from ‘capitão’ (captain), padre, and 
mestari or mistri from padre'(priest) and mestre (master) are some 
of these. We have already referred to the wealth of new names 
that India owes to the Portuguese in the domain of natural 
history; to mention only a few of them, ‘abobora ’ (cucurbita 
pepo, gourd) gives to Mahratti bhopla with all its figurative 
compounds such as bhomplá-suli, a slovenly workman and 
bhompla-devatá a tomboy, a hoyden ; it is believed that both 
the plant and its name were introduced into the Konkan by 
the Portuguese. ‘Ananás’ the plant and its name were like- 
wise brought by them to India from America ; kobi or gobi, 
popaya or papaya, tambuku or tamaku, are other names that 
attest to their Portuguese originals, couve (cabbage), papaia, 
and tabaco (tobacco). It does not want much discernment 
to recognise in the aphus which is so sedulously hawked in 
the streets of Bombay the ‘afonsa ' (mango) of the Portuguese. 
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Commerce owes terms like lilam or nilam ; gulamv or godam 
to 'leilàó (auction-sale) and gudàáó (store-house); the former 
is a Portuguese word but the latter was first imported by them 
into their own language from the Malay Peninsula where its 
original exists as ‘ gadong or gadong ' and then given to India. 


We shall now proceed to make out a list of the words that 
have been taken into all the four languages, Mahratti, Guzerati, 
Canarese and Hindustani and show what transformations they 
have undergone in their passage to each of the said languages. 


Ananás (pine-apple) is in Mahr. ananás, in Can. ananasu, 
in Guz. anenas or annas and in Hind. ananás. 


Armário (a cup-board or a ward-robe) in Mahr. and Guz. 
have assumed the form ‘armari’ and in Can. and 
Hind. almàri; in Can. the form ‘almaru’ is also 
known. 


Arrdtel (a pound avoirdupois) Mahr. Guz. Hind. ratal; Can. 
ratalu. The vernacular is xér. The Portuguese them- 
selves derived the word from the Arabic ‘ratl or rql.’ 


Bacia (a dinner plate; a dish), this is no doubt the original of 
‘basi’ in all the four languages; the vernacular is 
* básan.' 


Batata (potato) Mah. Guz. and Can. ‘ batátá °; the vernacular 
term as also the Hind. is ‘ali’ from the Sanskrit. What 
we call the sweet potato (convolvulus batatas) became 
known many years in Europe before the potato 
(solanum tuberosum) and the latter has robbed the 
former of its name. The sweet potato was introduced 
into India by the Portuguese. 


Biscoito (biscuit); in all the four languages we find the form 
‘ biskut ’; in the early part of their connexion with 
India we find references to the Portuguese having 
made it here. 


Bomba (water pump), in Mah. Guz. and Hind. ‘ Bamb’ 
in Can. ‘ bámbu.' 


Buraco (hole); it is curious that Mah. and Guz. should have 
derived from it ‘ burákh ' and Can. ‘ biráku, biriku,’ 
and more curious still that the Hind ‘surakh ` witha 
different origin should have the same meaning. 


Chaves (key) has become in Mah. ts&vi, in Guz. and Can. 
chávi and Hind. chavi, chabhi. Here again it is 
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difficult to understand why the foreign term should 
have been preferred to the vernacular 'kili' and 
the Persian ‘ kunzi,’ also in vogue. 


Couve (cabbage) become in Mah. k6b, kobí, koi ; in Guz. kobi, 
and in Hind. we have the variants, kobi, gobi, gobhi. 


Camisa, (shirt) is in Mah. and Guz. khamis, Can. kamisu 
and Hind. qamis and qamij. 


Cornel (colonel) has become in Mah. and Guz. karnel, in Hind. 
karnail and Can. karnelu; it is not impossible that 
in some of the languages the English 'colonel' may 
have been the original of the Indian word. 


Estirar (to iron clothes) gives to Mah. istri (an iron) and istri 
karnem (to iron linen); the Guz. istri, astri, astari 
and the Hind. istri ‘all have the same origin. This 
leads one to enquire whether starching and ironing 
was known to the people of India before the Portu- 
guese came here, or whether it was introduced by them. 


Jogar (to play cards or to play with dice); this is found 
in Mah. in the form jugar, jugari (gambler), in Guz. 
as jugar, jugaru, juvem and juo, in Hind. as juá and 
in Can. as jugaru. ''Games of chance " says Dr. 
Dalgado, '' was the social recreation in India from 
early Vedic times and drew the ire of moralists. Manu 
prohibited dice even as a pastime and sanctioned 
corporal punishment for the offender." To explain 
the adoption of the Port. term in the above four 
languages he presumes that the Portuguese and their 
descendants revived the game of dice which had long 
fallen into disuse. We know from the accounts of 
travellers how the Portuguese in India were passio- 
nately fond of gambling. 


Leilio (auction sale) is in Mah. and Guz. lilám, nilám ; in 
Mah. there is also the form lilámb; in Hind. it became 
nilam’ and nilám and in Can. leylám, lilamu. yalám, 
and yélamu. There was evidently a good deal of 
auctioneering in Goa. Linschoten, the Dutch traveller. 
sketched from life a busy auction scene in the city 
in 1598; it was engraved by one Johannes a Dorre- 
chum and a print from this accompanie: the traveller’s 
work ; itis entitled * O Leilàó que se faz cade dia pela 
menha na Rua direita na Cidade de Goa’; this picture, 
as nothing will, gives anidea of how busy ‘the cit y must 
have been before its decline began. 
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Mesa (table) in Mah. and Guz. is mej, in Hind. mej and mez 
and in Can. meju. 


Mestre (master) in Mah. mestari and mest, in Guz., mistri 
and mistari (mason), in Hind. mistri (a master crafts- 
man, in Can. mestre (a carpenter, a mason). 
Molesworth remarks with regard to mestari and mestri 
in Mah. that “it is a designation of honor for a head- 
smith or carpenter or mason or armourer ; also the 
man especially a Portuguese who makes up the bread 
in a bakery—applied often to a superintendent ; 
generally applied further out of abounding courtesy 
to Portuguese servants especially cooks." By Por- 
tuguese he evidently means Goans. 


Padre (priest) Mah. Guz. Hind. padri; Can. padri and 
padari. 

Paga (pay) has become pág and pagar in Mah. and in 
Guz. the latter form is used for the substantive, but 
‘to pay is pagar àpvo or karvo ; the term is also used 
in Low-Hindustani though the proper word used in 
Northern India is ‘ talab.’ 


Papaia (carica papaya) isin Mah. popáy and popayá, in 
Guz. papaiá and the same in Hind ; in Can. it is called 
* parangi hannu,’ i.e., Portuguese fruit, which attests 

to its foreign origin. 


Pera (guava). This is a case where the vernacular term 
exists side by side with the foreign and both are in 
vogue. ‘Pera’ which really is the pear was the name 
given to the guava tree (psidium guyava) because 
of the resemblance of the fruit to the pears of Europe. 
In Mah. it has become ‘ peru’ and is as much used as 
‘jamb’ the vernacular term for it ; in Guz. ‘ jam and 
jamphal’ are more in vogue than ‘ per and perum’ 
which forms however are also used. In Can. the fruit ie 
known as ' perla hannu ' and the trec as ‘ perla mara.’ 
It is curious to note that the Hind. for guava ‘amrut’ 
is the same as the Persian for ‘pear.’ It is believed 
that the plant was most probably introduced from 
Mexico by the Portuguese. 


Pipa (barrel) in Mah. has changed into ‘ pip and pimp’; in 
Guz. it is pip and in Hind. pipa; in Can. there are the 
forms pipe, pípái, pipavi. 


Fig.l. The Celestial Cloek. 
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Sabão (soap). This is a word that has been introduced into 
almost every conceivable language or dialect of the 
East and hence naturally leads one to enquire whether 
soap as we know it was in use before tho arrival of 
the Portuguese; there is evidenee to show that the 
people employed soap-nuts, the nuts of the '' sabindus 
trifoliatus'' in ancient India for washing clothes, but 
we cannot olaim to know of any reference that points 
to the existence of the sort of composition that we 
call ‘ soap.’ In Mah. we find the forms sābu and sibun 
and in Guz. sabu, Hind. sábun, sában and in Can. 
sàbbu and sabinu. 


Tabaco (tobacco). Tobacco was most probably introduced 
by the Portuguese into India. From a quotation 
in Hobson-Jobson it appears that it became known 
for the first time to the Moghul Court about the year 
1604 and that thereafter the custom spread very 
rapidly in India. In Mah. we have the forms 
tambaku and taméku; in Guz. tambaku, tambakum 
and tamüku; in Hindi, tambüku and tamáku and in 
Can. tambaku. The Portuguese term which is the 
name of the leaf in Mexico has been adopted in almost 
all Indian vernaoulars; but it is surprising that it 
should not have been taken over into Konkani, the 
vernacular of Goa, which calls it by the generic name 
‘pan’ (leaf) and to distinguish it from betel-leaf, 
‘khavunchem pan’ (the eating leaf) at times speaks 
of it as * odhchem pan ' (the smokers’ leaf). 


Varanda (verandah). Mah. has varand, varandá and 
varandi; Guz., varandó Hind. baràndá and Can. 
varündá. This is a word the origin of which has 
been the subject of much oontroversy. Some derive 
it from the Sanskrit ‘veranda’ but against this 
view is the fact that this term has never yet been 
found in any known Sanskrit work or manuscript up 
to the present time ; there are others who think that 
the Persian ' baramada ' from bar—from above, and 
amada—coming, and therefore equivalent to coming 
from above or a projection, is the origin of the word. 
The third view is that it is the Port. varanda; it is 
found used by Port. writers and especially travellers to 
the East as early as the last decade of the 15th 
century ; those that use it do not give any explanation 
of the term which they would have done had they 
borrowedit from the East as was their invariable prac- 
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tice. Dr. Dalgado has most carefully and minutely 
examined the evidence for and against the Port. origin 
of the word and hecomesto a conclusion which agrees 
with Yule and Burnell’s that such of the Indian 
languages as have adopted it owe it to the Portuguese. 
Dr. Murray derives the English word from the Port. 


We shall now proceed to give a list of words which have 
ibeen taken over by one or more of the four languages we have 
imentioned but not by all of them. 


c2 


Abóbora (a gourd) 
Acafelar (to plaster) 


bhoplá, bhomplá 


Acafrao (saffron) es 

Achar (pickle) achar (vern. 
lonchem). 

Afonsa (mango) aphés 

Aia (ayah) aya 


Alfinete (pin) 
Ata (anona squamosa) 


Balde (bucket) baldi 
Balsamo (balsam) 

Banco (bench) bank 
Barcaga, (a big bark) T 
Barqueta (a vessel) barkatá 
Barquinha (a small boat) barkin 


Batel (a boat used in Western | batelá 
India). 
Beringela (brinjal) 


Bilimbim (Averrhoa bilimbi & bimblá 
bilimbi) (bimblem, fruit) 

Boia (life-buoy) oe 

Boiáó (porcelain jar) 


| japhran 
| achar 


| āphus 

! aya 
bàldi 
bánk 


barkas 


bateló 


bóyu and bóyum 


kaphlád - 


achár 


alphín 

át, até 
baldi & balti 
balsán 

bánk 


berinjal (vern. 
baigan). 
bilambu 


| boyam 
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Portuguese. 


Bomba (cannon ball) 
Botáóo (button) 


Bucha (cork) 

Cabaia (tunic) 

Cafre (negro) 

Caju ("nacardium. occi- 
dentale) 


Calafate (a caulker) 
Camara ( à room) 
Campo (a plain) 
Capitão (captain) 
Cartucho (cartridge) 
Casa (button-holc) 
Ceroilas (sleeping pant) 
Chapeo (hat) 


Colera (cholera) 
Contrato (contract) 


butüvém 
(vern. gundi) 
úz 


kampü (field of 
battle.) 


kaj (vern. birdem) 


chepém (a mili. 
tary hat or cap 


kontrát 


| Mahratti. | Guzerali. 


büch 


káju & kájum 


kaptán and 
kapattán. 

kartus 

gaja 

survál, suravála 


kolcró 


kaphri 


| Canarese. | Hindustani. 


bam'ká gulá 
bótám. 


büch 


kalpatti & kala- 
patiya. 


hdmara, kamera: 


and kam'ra. 


kaptán 


kartus 


GE 
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Cotonia (a silk and cot- 
ton fabric) 

Cunha (wedge) 

Custar (to cost, suffer) 


Damasco (damask) 


Doce (sweets) 

Escritório (a writing desk) 
Espada (sword) 

Esponja (sponge) 

Falto (wanting) 

Fama (report) 


Fita (ribbon) 
Fazendeiro (a landowner) 


Fidalgo (fidalgo) 

Forma (mould) 

Fragata (frigatc) 

Gamela (a shallow vessel 
from which soldiers ate 
their food in com- 
mon.) 

Granada (grenade) 

Gudàó (godown) 

Hospital (hospital) 

Igreja (church) 


ohaltu (extra) 


hit and phínt 

phajindar (vern. 
malkar). 

Jhidàlkhór 


phargad 
samel (a mason's 
mortar basin) 


tarnál (rocket) 
gudámv 


dhumas and damasu 
dumas 
2 dóse (cake) 
iskotaró =e 
= spanju C 
pháltu (extra) 
phám' (remem- 
brance) 
phít and phínt 
pharmó, phárm : 
gadangu 


as patri 


ee 


kuniyan, kunya 


ispát 
ispanj and isfanj. 
phaltt (extra) 


fitá, phitá 


farmá 


garnal 
godám' 


girjá 
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Portuguese. 


Tngles (the English) 
Lanterna (lantern) 
Linguiea (sausage) 


Louvado (an expert; 
arbitrator) 

Martelo (carpenter's 
mallet) 

Mastro (mast) 

Mestiço (a mestico) 

Natal (Christmas) 

Paga (salary) 

Pagina (page of a book) 

Palangana (a big flat 
dish) 

Pào (bread) 

Papuses (slippers) 

Passear (to walk) 


Pedreiro (a quarryman) 
Pena (quill) 


Peru (turkey) 


ingleji angréx and angreji T 
vs lantaru 
lavad (vern. lavád 
panchat kar) 
nátál & natàlém | natal 
pag, pagar, pagar 
zu pásum si 
pingani 
pámu, páum T 
Sv E papósu 
pasár (to walk up 
and down.) 
pidrél (vern. 
gaundi) 
pén pen (sisápén, is 


lead pencil) 


Mahrath. | Guzerati. | Canarese. 


Hindustani. 


angrezi 
langücha (vern. 


kulma) 


martil, màrtol, 
marta ul, 

mastul 

mastisa 


pagar 


pav-roti 


peru 


c£ 
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Picàó (mason's pick) 


€ Pires (saucer) 
Pistola (pistol) 
Prancha (builders 
scaffolding) 
Prato (dish) 
Preso (arrested) 


Prova (proof) 
Provar (to prove) 


Rabeca (rebeck or fiddle) 

Reccibo (receipt) 

Resma (ream) 

Renda (hire or rent) 

Rial (money ; unit of - 
Port. currency) 

Ripa (thin strips of tim- 
ber used for roofing) 

Ronda (patrol) 

Saia (skirt) 

Salada (salad) 

Sapato (shoes) 

Sofa (sofa) 

Sorte (a lottery ticket) 

Tesouraria (a safe) 

Toalha (towel) 


pikámv 


pistol, pistül, 

paranchi (vern. 
mala) 

parát 


puráv, puráva 


rabak, rabáb 


rejim 


sodti 


pistol, 
paranch 


parej (parej kar- 


vumsto arrest) 

puravo 

purvar (purvar 
karvum.) 


rasid 


rent 
res 


sapat 
sortí, surti 
tijori 
tuvál 


pistülu, 


rabaku 
rasidi, raxídu 
rejmu 


saládu 


sódti 


oe 


pirich (vern. thali) 


pistol, pistaul 


parünchá (a raft) 


parat, parati 


rasid 


saya 


salata, and salitih 


se pat 
sufa 
sharti 


tauliyá 
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Portuguese. | Mahratti. | Guzeratti. | Canarese. | Hindustani. 
Toronja (pumelo) Luranj, toranjan, |turanj | es turanj 
Tronco (lock-up) turung turang (Lurang- 


adhikari=gaoler) 


Tumor (swelling caused | tumbar 
by contusion) | 
| 


Vara (yard-measure) var ae váru 
Verruma (brace or auger) barmá 
Vinho de alhos (a dish; bindálü 
Anglo-Indian vindalo) 
Visagra (hinge) bijagrem, bijogri | majügarem, ` aja- | bijágri 
garum & misja- 
` garum. | 
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Some of the words in our list like achar, arratel, limáo, gudáo 
are etymologically of Eastern origin; achar is Persian, ratl 
or rill which is the original of * arratel' is Arabic ; the Arabic 
leimun is responsible for the Port. limáo and as we have already 
said ‘gudio’ is a corruption of the Malay gadcng or godong ; 
but when we set them down as Portuguese terms what we 
mean is, that the Portuguese had appropriated them either 
during their secular connexion with the Moors in Europe 
or during their activities in the East and that it was 
through their agency they were introduced into the Indian 
languages. 


It remains for me now to acknowledge my great and grateful 
debt to, Monsignor Dr. S. Rodolfo Dalgado's Influencia do 
Vocabulário Portugués em Linguas Asiáticas (abrangendo 
cérca de cinquenta idiomas), 1912” (The Influence of Por- 
tuguese on Asiatic Languages almost fifty in number). The 
student who wishes to study from a scientific and philological 
standpoint the process by which the gradual transplantation 
of the exotic words on Asiatic soil was effected, will find the 
introduction to this great work of absorbing interest. The 
book which is published by the University Press, Coimbra, and 
brought out under the auspices of the Academy of Sciences, 
Lisbon, is in Portuguese, a language unknown to the Jarge 
majority of scholars in India; I am sure that on this very 
account a few brief remarks on the character of this work as 
well as on the career and achievements of the indefatigable 
orientalist and philologist, its author, will not be out of 
place. 


Monsignor Dr. Dalgado is a native of India, being born in 
Assagüo, Goa, in 1855; he studied for Holy Orders and was 
ordained priest from the Seminary of Rachol, Goa ; he subse- 
quently went to Rome and joined the famous University 
of St. Apolinarius ; here he received the Doctorate in Canon 
and Roman Law ; not much after he passed the examination 
for the Degree of Doctor in Divinity and was created a Monsignor 
by the then reigning Pope Leo XIII. In 1884 he returned to 
Goa and worked for several years, both there and in the 
missions, occupying important ecclesiastical pcsitions ; in quick 
succession he was the Vicar-General of Ceylon, Bengal and 
ultimately of Canara. In 1895 he returned to Portugal and 
at the request and at the cost of the Portuguese Government 
brought out a Dictionary of the Pcrtuguese-Ccncani Languages. 
In 1907 he was appointed a Professor of Sanskrit which he had 
fcund time to study dwing his missionary labcurs in India. 
Jn 1911 he was electcd a member of the Listcn Acedcmy of 
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Sciences and in 1917 the degree of Doctor of Literature was 
conferred upon him. The following is a list of his published 
works :— 


Coneani- Portuguese Dictionary, Bombay, 1913, 562 pages. 


Hitopadexa or Useful Instruction, being a translation into 
Portuguez from the Sanskrit original. Lisbon 1897, 
292 pages. 


The Indo-Portuguese Dialect of Ceylon. Lisbon 1920, 
262 pages. 


The Indo- Portuguese Dialect of Goa. Oporto 190). 
The Indo-Portuguese Dialect of Dam1aun. Lisbon 1905. 
The Portuguese-Concani Dictionary, Lisbon 1995, 9)6 pazes. 


The Indo-Portuguese Dialect of Bombay and its suburbs, 
1906. 


The Influence of Portuguese on Asiatic Languages, etc, 1913. 


Contributions towards | Luso-Oriental — Lexicology. 1916, 
198 pages. 


The History of Nala and Dimayanti, translation, 1916, 
155 pages. 


The Indo-Portujuese Dialect of Negapatam, 1917. 


Gon-aives Viana ani Portuguese Lericology with regard 
to words of Asiatic- African origin, 1917. 


The Glossary, Luso- Asiatic Vol. I, 1919, pages, 534. 
The Glossary, Luso-Asiatic Vol. II, 1921, pages, 580. 


Dr. Dalgad»'s opus magnum is his Glossario, Luso-Asiatico, 
the second volume of which appeied only in April this year. 
It is the complement to the great work the Vocahulario, our 
indebtedness to which in the preparation of this paper we have 
already acknowledged. Whilst the Vocabulario treats of 
the influense of Portuzuese on the languages of Asia the 
Glossary investigates into and finds abundant evidenze of the 
influenss of Asiatic languages on Portuguese and through it 
on other European lan uazes. Dr. Dalgado’s innate sense 
of m»lessty is evidently responsible for titles for his two most 
important works from which it would be difficult to realise 
th» mvzgnitude of the service he has -endered to scholarship. 
Tne Vocabulario has mant the patient wading through the 
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dictionaries and vocabularies of over fifty tongues and dialects, 
always on the keen look out to identify and bring back to the 
true fold the numerous Portuguese words which had found a 
home not only among well known peoples and countries such 
a8 the Mahratti, Guzerati, Canarese, Telugu, etc., speaking 
populations and in China, Japan, Persia, Arabia, Ceylon and 
other centres of ancient civilisations, but even such as had 
strayed into remote and little known tracts where are spoken 
Tibetan, Garo, Khasi, Batak, Balinese, Nicobarese, Teto Galoli 
Achinese and several other little known dialects. 


Mr. Longworth Dames, the Vice-President of this Society, has 
very recently published a critical study of the Glossario in the 
Society's Journal in London. What Hobson-Jobson is to 
English, the Glossary is to Portuguese ; no student of Indian 
or for that matter Eastern history can afford to ignore it ; in 
the light of the investigations of the learned author many 
notions with regard to the origin and meaning of words and 
names will have to be revised and corrected. It will be 
possible to realise the monumental character of the work which 
must have been years in preparation when one notes that the 
bibliography covers over five hundred works, many of them 
running into several volumes; it includes practically every 
known work in Portuguese giving an account of or treating 
of the East and, as is well known the Portuguese chroniclers 
in the.hey-day of their country's history were not few and far 
between ; the author has gone through most of the available 
accounts of English, French, Dutch and Italian travellers to 
the East and citations from Chinese, Arabian and Persian sources 
are also occasionally met with in the book ; the patience and 
industry with which every change that has taken place in a 
word during the process of its adoption into Portuguese has 
been registered in its chronological sequence, together with 
the relative citations from the various writers, is nothing 
short of the marvellous. To take only one instance, the 
Portuguese ‘betele, betel, betle, betere, betre, all variants of 
the Malayalum ° ` retila’ and the original of the English ‘ betel’ 
(piper betle) have been traced right down from the year 1500 
when the form ‘betele,’ first figures in an account of the 
voyages of Pedro Alvares Cabral to 1908 when he quotes Watt's 
Commercial Products of India ; during this long survey which 
covers four centuries the orthographic forms of the word are 
not uniform and the author quotes 48 different paseages of as 
many dates and from as many authors, the majority of whom 
are Portuguese, but there are others who wrote in Italian, 
French, Latin and English. As Mr. Longworth Dames observes 
Dr. Dalgado's Glossary is not only a Portuguese Hobson- 
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Jobson but something more besides because of the peculiar 
position which the Portuguese language occupies in its relation 
to the East, a relation very different from that of other European 
languages. The Portuguese were the first to give new terms 
to and likewise the first to borrow new terms from the East: 
quite a large number of these latter were adopted by the French 
and the English, but the way in which they at times transfigured 
the terms whilst taking them over into their respective languages 
provides some of the humour of philology. The Portuguese 
` pau d’ aguila, the name of an aromatic wood, ‘aguila ’ being 
the Malayalum ‘agil,’ which has nothing to do with ‘eagle’ 
became in English ‘ eagle wood ' and in French ‘ bois d ' aigle ' ; 
bicho-de-mar, the literal meaning of which is a 'sea-slug" 
was converted into the meaningless ‘ beech de mer ’ in English, 
and in French into ' béche de mer'; the Portuguese have all 
along displayed a fondness for giving a nasal termination to 
Indian words or place names; they changed the Konkani 
“morxi’ or 'modzi' which means gastric derangement 
especially in the case of children, into ‘mordexim’ and by a 
sort of euphemism employed it to denote the cholera morbus 
or as Fryer says ' a vomiting with a looseness ' : the transforma- 
tion of ‘ morzi’ into ‘mordexim’ is excusable but what will 
one say to the French eonversion of the latter into ' mort- 
de-chien,’ and the English into ‘mordisheen and mordechine. ’ 


The portly double columned edifice which was quaintly 
named Hobson-Jobson had been slowly upreared by the 
common interest and the joint labours of Yule and Burnell ; 
it is true that partly owing to the death of the latter in 1882 
four years before their joint enterprise was presented to the 
world and partly owing to other reasons the larger part of the 
burden, infact seven tenths of it, fell on the shoulders of Yule 
but even then it must have afforded him some relief to have 
received the benefit of suggestions, guidance, and above all 
encouragement which a work of such great’ proportions and 
sustained interest requires and which only a fellow collaborator 
can supply. Dr. Dalgado's has been a single handed fight 
against odds which might have awed any man, and when we 
know how precarious has been the state of his health, a fact 
to which he will not so much as even dimly refer to in the 
Preface to his work, and how during the time the book has 
been in preparation and in the press he has had to submit to 
two surgical operations on two different occasions which have 
resulted in the amputation of both his legs, our admiration for 
his achievement can only be boundless. The greater part 
of the book has been written in a invalid's chair ; in the midst 
of his physical desolation, his most constant companions have 
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‘been the Portuguese Chroniclers and the dictionaries of the 
languages of the East, which he loves so dearly. We have 
said that the Portuguese have played a role in Indian history 
so different from that of the other European nations that have 
‘been connected with it ; that they strove to bind in the closest 
‘bonds of affection and sympa.hy the East and the West and 
if a proof of the enduring qualities of this attachment were 
required one has only to enquire into the motives. apart from 
those of pure scholarship, that animated Dr. Dalgado in the 
conception and in the execution of a task so arduous and 
formidable. We shall quote his own words. “I have pursued 
the task with an ardent zeal and unflagging enthusiasm inspired : 
above all by my deep-rooted devotion to Portugal and my 
thought of her glory." 


It is an Indian, a son of Goa, who speaks thus of a land 
that held and holds sway over his country but which had the 
grace to give to him and his countrymen the privileges of 
superior eulture, social and political equality and above all 
the light of Christianity. The equalitarian and fusionist doc- 
trines of Portuguese colonial policy have come to be looked upon 
as a failure by many ; the true standard of estimating the success 
of colonial administration is in our opinion the affectionate 
memory and the grateful esteem of the rulers by the conquered 
indigenous population and tested by this standard the success 
of the Portuguese colonial policy has been a very great one. 
It is the earnest hope and desire of present day politics to see 
the East and West understand and met each other in a sort 
of fraternal hand-shake ; thanks to Portugal and her orientation 
this and even more has been accomplished by her within the 
sphere of her activities, for where could we find a better illus- 
tration of not only the brotherly sympathy but even of the 
fusion of the East and the West than in the person, the career 
:and the achievement of Dr. Dalgado ? 


A. X. SOARES. 


P.S.—Since the above was written Monsignor Dr. Dalgado 
‘passed away in Lisbon on the 4th of April 1922. 


Arr. IIL —Vishnws three Strides : the Measure 
of Vedic Chronology. 


I 
THE WORLDS. 


No language seems to be richer in its Grammar, lexicons, 
and etymological treatises than Sanskrit. Yet it seems to 
be poorer in its aids to decide the senses in which its words 
were used in ages past. Such is the case with Vedie words in 
general. We are apt to think that the Vedic words such as 
Dyavaprithivi, Samudra, Parvata, Vishnu, Vamana, Padas, 
Purusha and a huge list of other words, too numerous to 
mention here, are all used in the Vedas in almost the same 
sense in which they are now used and we are thus puzzled as 
to the real significance of a number of Vedic passages. lt is 
really a puzzle to understand the mind of the Vedic priestly 
poets when they say that Purusha rose qbove the earth by ten 
Angulas and that the same Purusha rose up high by three padas, 
and that Vishnu in the form of a dwarf measured the three 
worlds with his three pádas or foot-prints or strides, as usually 
translated. As the technical sense in which these and other 
words are used has long been forgotten, they are taken in their 
ordinary sense and the sentiments thus conveyed by them 
are passed for common-place or childish ideas. But should 
a Vedio poet rise from the dead and tell us that he used the word 
Dyáváprithivi in the sense of the northern and southern Ayanas 
or movements of the sun ; that Purusha mcant a gnomon, 
perhaps a human figure of gold, 12 or 120 Angulas high, used 
to ascertain the summer and winter solstices by measuring 
the shadow it cast on those days, and that in the locality in 
which the poets lived the Purusha cast a shadow of three padas 
(or 90 Angulas) more than the Purusha of 120 Angulas, i.e., 
210 Angulas, on the day of solstice, we could not but confess 
our guilt of sitting in judgment of those whom we had so long 
tried without understanding their language. 


Such seems to be the feature of our erroneous judgment 
arrived at in our critical studies of the Vedas and I am quite 
aware of the serious error I might myself commit in attributing 
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to the Vedie poets that they perhaps never dreamt of. Still 
goaded on by the presumption that I discovered the real 
technical sense of a few Vedic words to settle the chronology 
of the Vedas, I make this endeavour, more alive to the conse- 
quence of failure than of success. 


The three domains spoken of in the Vedas as  Prithivi, 
Antarikshé, and Divah are the three astronimieal divisions 
of the celestial sphere corresponding to the Spring, Summer, 
and Winter seasons, and the two worlds Dyáváprithivi are 
the Uttaráyana, the sun’s northern journey, and the Dakshiná- 
yana, the sun’s southern journey. This view is confirmed 
by the following passage of the Satapatha Bráhmana (XIII. 
8, 1, 1.) 


'* The first day is for it this same terrestrial world, and the 
spring season also is this terrestrial world ; and the second day 
is what there is above this terrestrial world and below the air, 
and the summer season alco is that part of it ; and the central 
day is its air, and the rainy and the autumn seasons also are 
its air ; and the forth day is what is above the air, and below 
the sky, and the winter season also is that part of it ; and its 
fifth day is the sky, and the dewy season also is its sky : thus. 
as to the deities. Then as to the body : the first day is its feet, 
and the spring season also is its feet and the second day is what 
is above the teet and below the waist, and the summer seasort 
also is that part of it and thecentral day is its waist, and the 
rainy and the autumn season also is that part of it ; the fourth 
day is what is above the waist and below the head, and the 
winter season also is that part of it ; and the fifth day is its head, 
and the dewy season also is its head: Thus three worlds, as 
well as the year and the sacrificer's self, pass into the Purusha- 
medha for the obtainment and securing of everything: for, 
indeed, these worlds are everything, and the year is everything, 
and the self is everything and the Purusha-medha is every- 
thing.” 


In the above passage the poet symbolically represents the 
year of 360 days by the five days’ sacrifice, called Purusha- 
medha or man’s sacrifice. The year of 360 days is divided 
into five parts, (1) the spring (2) summer, (3) rainy, and autumn, 
(4) winter, and (5) dewy seasons, and those five divisions are 
symbolically represented by the 5 days of the Purusha-medha. 
The human body is also divided into five parts, as enumeratcd. 
in the passage, and those five parts are also identified with 
the five divisions of the year. 


The Tantric literature is full of these ideas : 
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The Saundaryalahari, for example, divides the body into 
six parts, and besides identifying those six parts with the five 
divisions of the celestial vault, distributes the days of the year 
among those five parts. In verse 9 the feet of the Goddess are 
identified with the earth, the waist with water, the navel with 
fire, the wind with the breast, and the part above the breast 
with the sky, and the middle of the brows with mind. In 
verse 14, the 360 days of the year areallotted tothose five parts 
.as follows :— 


The earth .. T .. 56 days or kalas 
The water .. Ste .. 52 7 
The fire or summer .. 62 5 
The wind .. kE .. 54 a 
The sky  .. x ws 42 P 
The mind .. AE .. 64 ji 
360 days 


That these kalás or rays of the goddess are days, is clearly 
stated in the Bhairavayámala quoted in the Commentary 
on the above verse. Bháskararáya, in his commentary on 
the Bhávanopanishad (252), identified the goddess with 21,600 
Sváüsás or breathings, so many breathings making a complete 
iu e stated in the Süryasiddhünta and a number of Tantric 
works :— 


10 Svaras ..(Babylonian sor) .. .. l évása 
6 Svásas e SOS8 ote .. 1 vinádi. 
60 Vinádis is 5s 1 ndi. 
60 Nádis or 21,600 T ner an .. l day. 
Svásas 


The same idea is also clearly expressed in the Rigveda (I. 1551 
164 ; and X. 90) as follows :— 


“ From his navel comes mid-air ; the sky was fashioned from 
his head ; the earth from his feet, and from his ear the regions ; 
thus they formed the worlds." X. 90, 14. 


“ He (Vishnu) causeth, like a rounded wheel, ninety recurring 
revolutions with four names." I. 155, 6. 


Of these two passages, the first speaks of the creation of the 
three worlds, earth, air and sky from thefeet, navel and the head 
of Vishnu, corresponding to the autumn and spring, summer 
with rains, and the winter. In the second passage, the usual 
order is changed. The year is divided into four divisions of 
ninety days each, each day being called a Vritta or Circle. 
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In addition to these three or four divisions of the vear, two 
divisions of the year as Dyáváprithlvi is frequently spoken 
-of in the Vedás. The Taittiriya Samhita (VII, 5, 7) says for 
-example, “ For six months (as they go) hence, the Brahman’s 
Sáman should be the victorious chant. The victorious chant 
is the holy power ; for the world of heaven is as it were opposite 
from hence. When they come thence the Brahman’s Sáman 
‘for six months should be.” 


From this passage it is clear that the heavenly world (div) 
means six months and the earthly world (prithivi) which is 
opposite to it is also the other six months of the vear. The 
-other endearing terms applied to those two worlds are mother 
and father. This is proved by the following passage of the 
Rigveda (I. 164, 12) .— 


* They call him in the farther half of heaven the father five 
footed, of twelve forms, wealthy in watery store." 


“ Beneath the upper realm above this lower, bearing her calf 
at the foot, the cow hath risen. Witherward, to what place 
‘hath she departed? Where calved she? Not amid this 
‘herd of cattle.” (I. 164, 17.) 


* Who, that the father of this calf discerneth beneath the 
upper realm, above the lower, showing himself a sage, may 
‘here declare it ?”’ (I. 164, 18.) 


The meaning of the above verses is this :— 


The lower half, 7.e., the half from summer solstice to winter 
solstice, is the mother ; and the other upper half, i.e., the half 
‘from winter solstice to summer solstice called Uttaráyaua is 
the father. The mother and father come together at the 
summer solstice and the winter solstice. The mother becomes 
pregnant and brings forth her calf, the new year on the summer 
-solstice which is above the lower realm and beneath the upper 
realm, as stated in the above verses. Now the poet asks him- 
self saying : * where does the old year personified as cow go after 
presenting her calf, the new year, and how did the father, the 
-old year, come to wed her in the lower realm beneath the 
upper." That the summer solstice is the termination or head 
of the Purusha or father, is clearly stated in the following 
passage of the Rigveda (I. 164, 7) :— 

“ Let him who knoweth presently declare it, this lovely bird’s 
-securely founded station. 

Forth from his head the cows draw milk, and wearing his 
"vesture with their foot have drunk the water.” 
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Evidently the milk referred to here is the water of the mid- 
summer rains. The reason for personifying the years and 
days of the year as cows, calves or bulls is not far to seek. The 
poet seems to have been led to this metaphor on the analogy 
of a calf or new year’s day marrying its own cow mother, the 
old year, to bring forth another calf in its turn. Be the reason 
what it may, it 1s clear that they called the days cows and the 
winters solstice a bull. As the calf is stated to be brought forth 
beneath the upper world and above the lower world, it is 
mainfestly evident that the mid-summer was the commencement 
of the year and mid-winter the middle. The sacrificial 


year, on the other hand began with winter solstice as stated 
in the Vedanga Joytisha. 


Each of the two worlds, the earth and the sky, is divided 
into three minor worlds called earth, air, and sky, and one of 
their characteristics pointing out their arrival and departure 


is thus stated in the following passage of the Taittiriya Brahmans 
(IIT 10, 4) :— 


“ Give me the Leaven ; give me the air or atmosphere ; give 
me the earth, give me earth, give me the air, and give me the 
heaven; expand with the aay and contract with the night > 


expand with night and contract with the day ; increase desire 
and contract desire.” 


The order of the enumeration should be particularly noticed 
here: (1) heaven, air, earth; earth, air, and heaven. This 
shows that the sacrificial year began in mid winter and passed 
through winter, spring, summer, autumn in the middle, and 
autumn in the other half, then air, and first half of winter 
terminating with the winter solstice. After winter solstice 
the days begin to get longer and longer and nights shorter 
and shorter until they become equal at the vernal equinox ; 
and after that the days become longer than nights til! at the 
summer solstice the day becomes the longest and the night 
becomes the shortest. Again onwards the days contract and 
the nights expand till they become equal at the autumnal 
equinox, after which the nights become longer than days till 
at the winter solstice the night becomes the longest. ‘Lhis is 
what is meant by the expansion and contraction of days and 
nights spoken of in the passage. : 


The division of a year into six worlds, i.e., half a year into 
thre worlds, is still more clearly set forth in the iollowing 
passage of the Aitareya Brahmana (I. 5) :— 

* He who desires heaven should use two Anushtubhs. There 
are sixty-four syllables in two anushtubhs. Each of these 
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three worlds (earth, air and sky) contains (three) twenty-one 
places, one rising above the other (just as the steps of a ladder). 
By twenty-one steps he ascends to each of these worlds seve- 
rally ; by taking the sixty-fourth step he stands firm in the 
celestial world. He who having such knowledge uses two 
anusthtubhs gains a footing in the celestial world." 


This is enjoined in conneotion with Svishtakrit offerings 
made in Dikshaniya sacrifice. The verses recited while making 
the offering may be in any meter, but the sacrificer desirous 
of reaching the heavenly world is asked to recite two verses in 
the Anushtubh meter. 'The reason for the selection of this 
particular meter is explained in the above passage. The dis- 
tance ofthe heavenly world from the terrestrial is three times 
thrice twenty-one, i.e.. 3 x63=189 and the last step of heavenly 
world is the 64th. This implies that the same three worlds in 
descending order will contain 3x 63=189 steps, making a total 
of 378 steps. The god of the first step of the heavenly world 
is Agni and the god of the last step of the heavenly world 
is Vishnu. This is what is moant by the statement made in 
the beginning of the Aitareya Brahmana that ' Agni has the 
lowest and Vishnu the highest place among the gods. Here 
the number 378 denotes the days of a cyclic year with 360 
ordinary days and 18 intercalary days. As usual with the 
Velis posts the author of the Aitareya has placed nine out of 
the 18 intercalary days before and the remaining nine after 
the central day called Vishuvan. Since we know that the 
Savana year of the Vedic poets was a year of 360 days and that 
the solar year was of 366 days, the cyclic year with 18 inter- 
calary days must necessarily be a third year. This is borne 
out by the following passages of the Nidána Sütra (V 12):— 


“Who knows that Parivatgara in which no solar month, 
or lunar month, or even the Nakshatra month remain without 
eompletion. In that year which consists of 378 days neither 
the solar, nor the lunar or the Nakshatra month remains without 
being completed. In that year the sun goes to the south for 
27 periods of seven days each and to the north for a similar 
period. The sacrificer should insert 9 days before the central 
day and nine days after the central day in the Sambharya 
months, t.e., the sixth and the seventh months.” 


The beginning of the year with  Dakshináyana deserves 
particular notice. Accordingly the central day is the 
winter solstice day. The number of intercalary days is 
18, of which nine is added before and nine after the central 
day. The word Vishuvan for the central day does not mean 
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equinoctical day, as it does in modern works of astronomy. 
Hence it goes without saying that the year observed consisted. 
of 360 days and that it was adjusted with the solar year of 366 
days by adding to the former 18 days in every third year, with 
the object of terminating the three months, the solar months 
of 30} days, the lunar of 294 days and the Nakshatra month 
of 273 days at the same time. Now 3 solar years of 366 days 
each contain 3X366—1098 days. Dividing this by 301, the 
number of days in each solar month as stated in the Nidàna 
Sütra, we have 1098—-61/:—306 full solar months. 

Similarly dividing the same by 294, the nun. ber of days in 
each lunar month, as stated inthe same sutra, we have 1098— 
59/2—37,13/59. 


Likewise dividing the same by 27}, the number of days in 
one sideral revolution of the moon, we have 1098--274=40, 7/4. 


It is therefore clear that the Vedic poets had a cycle of three 
Savane years with 18 intercalary days added at the rate of nine 
days before and nine days after the central day called Vishuvan, 
The two halves of the year were called earth and heaven, each 
eontaining 27 periods of 7 days, as clearly stated in the Nidána 
Bütra. The Agnishtoma sacrifice seems to have been a cyclic 
sacrifice performed once in every cycle of three years. 


The following verses of the Atharva Veda (VI. 55) furnish. 
additional proof of the connection ot the worlds and the three 
year cycles :— 

“ Of all the many god-frequented pathways that traverse 
realms between the earth and heaven, 


Consign me, all ye gods, to.that which leadeth to perfect 
and inviolable safety. 


Maintain us in well being summer, winter, dew-time, and 
spring, autumn and rainy season. 


Give us our share of cattle and of children. May we enjoy 
your unassailed protection. 


Pay to the year your lofty adoration, to the first year the 
second and the present. 


May we abide in the auspicious favour and gracious love of 
these who claim our worship." 


Griffith and other translators of the Vedás have taken this 
to refer to a cycle of three lunar years. But as stated in clear 
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terms in the Nidána Sütra, it is a cycle of three civil-solar years.. 
What deserves particular attention in these verses is the 
beginning of the year with summer, the goal of the earth. 
and heaven in winter. 


E is now clear that the three earths and the three realms of light 
spoken of in Rig. I. 102, 9, 105, 5: 109, 9; VI., 44, 23, and 
the three-wheeled chariot in X. 85, 14, seem to refer to the same: 
cycle of three years. I have already pointed out that the two 
worlds called heaven and earth (dy&váprithivi) and father and 
mother are the two Ayanas, the northern and the southern,. 
both making together a year. The cow, the mother, is also. 
said to bring forth a new calf every year, between the two 
worlds. In the same hymn (I. 164, 7), the poet speaks of three 
mothers and three fathers bringing forth a single child. This 
also seems to refer to the cycle of three years. The verse runs: 
as follows :— 


Bearing three mothers and three fathers, single he stood 
erect: they never make him weary. 


The three-wheeled chariot of the Asvins to carry the sun's. 
daughters for her marriage (Rig. I. 34, 5; X. 85, 14) seems. 
also to allude to the cycle of three years, inasmuch as the 6th. 
verse of the same hymn speaks of three heavens, three earths 
and three water-worlds. Three .lucid regions, the threefold 
Amrit, and the chariot with theevenfold reins (VI. 44, 23-24) ;. 
the three earths and three heavens resting on Varuna (VII. 
87, 5) ; the thrice-seven close-pressed ridges and the thrice-sixty 
Maruts spoken of (in VII. 85, 2 and 8), can all find a satisfac- 
tory explanation on the hypothesis of the cycle of three years. 
The number, 7, 21, and 63 are, as already pointed out, the 
week of 7 days, three weeks of 7 days and 9 weeks of 7 days.. 
It is probable that since the number of days of every third 
year was divisible by 7, the division of the year into periods: 
of 7 days each was for the first time applied only to the inter-- 
ealary year before applying it to all years, whether ordinary 
or intercalary. 


Whether the cycle served the purpose for which it was 
designed is another question. It is enough to know that it 
is a cycle of three years. The six days above the Savana year 
of 360 days are termed Atirftras and are so stated in the 
Süryeprajnapti (pp. 218-220). It is also known to all Vedic 
Scholars that the Asvamedha sacrifice lasted for three years, 
that is, for one cycle of 3 years, whatever might be the interval 
between any two Asvamedhas. It appears that the eighteen. 
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vietims offered in the horse sacrifice represented these 18 
intercalary days. Accordingly the Tait. Brahmana (lI. 9,11) 
says :— 


* Praj&pati created the horse sacrifice ; that after creation 
quitted him. He then tied it with the 18 victims. Then he 
obtained it. Having obtained it, he enclosed it with the 
eighteen ; thereby he established the sacrifice on a firm basis. 
"The eighteen are the symbol of the year; for the year also 
contains eighteen: the twelve months, the five seasons and 
the year itself eighteenth." 


Again in III. 9, 6 the same Bráhmana refers to the cycle of 
‘three years in the following passage :— 


* Three are the worlds: From these worlds he drives him 
the horse) Again they go round thrice. This amounts to 
six ; for six are the season . . . . then they (the worlds) move 
nine times." 


All that is meant in the above passage is this :— 


There are six worlds, three in one half of the year and three 
‘in the other half or Ayana. Each world moves once a year 
making one season. Hence one movement of all these worlds 
must necessarily make one year with its expansion of days and 
contraction of nights and expansion of nights and contraction 
of days, as stated in thesame Bráhmana (III. 10, 4,9.) Hence 
the movements must mean three years when, each world 
moving thrice, the total number of movements of the three 
worlds put together amounts to nine. 


If, still, there is any doubt about the observance by the 
‘Vedic poets of a cycle of three civil years of 360 days each with 
eighteen intercalary days, the following passage from the 
Satapatha Bráhmana (X. 5, 4, 5) will remove it :— 


** Now that seven hundred and twenty bricks there are (in 
the fire-altar) they are three hundred and sixty Yajusmati 
bricks ; and what thirty-six there are in addition, they are the 
thirteenth intercalary month.” 


Evidently the author of this passage identifies the 720 of 
the seven hundred and fifty-six bricks of the altar!with the 
369 days and 360 nights of the year and the remaining thirty- 
six bricks, with the days intercated to the vear. It is easy 


1 The altar being identical with the year, the 720 bricks reprent the days and nights 
of the year, Eggeling, Trans. of Sat. Br. Part. IV. p. 383 s 
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io understand that the author meant a cycle of six-civil-solar 
years, when the civil or Savana year of 360 days will fall short 
of six solar years of 366 days each by 36 days. Evidently this 
is the same thing in adding 18 days to every third civil year in 
order to adjust it with the solar year of 366 days. 


Professors Macdonell and Keith are of opinion that though 
there are evident references to the Deváyana or Uttarâyara 
and the Pitrayana or Dakshináyana in the Vedas, the limits 
of the Ayanas are not known and that there are only doubtful 
references to the solsticein the Rigveda.! But it must be borne 
in mind that the Ayanas would not be spoken of, unless their 
limits, the two solstices, were known. Nor dces it seem to 
have been so difficult a task to understand the beginning and 
the close of the Ayanas. One of the striking features of the 
Ayanas is, as clearly stated in the passage of the Taittiriya 
Bráhmana quoted above, the elongation and contraction of 
days and nights in the Uttarfyana and contraction and 
elongation of days and nights in the Dakshin&yana. Another 
important feature is that the shadow cast by a gnomon on the 
day of summer solstice is the longest in the northern latitudes. 
These two seem to be the striking features availed of by the 
Vedic poets to determine their solstices. The Süryaprajnapti of 
the Jainas relies upon them as unfailing guides. According 
io the latter the day in mid-summer measures 18 muhürtas 
or 14 hours and 24’ with a shadow of 24 angulas in length ; 
and that of winter solstice 12 muhürtas with a shadow of 48 
angulas. Evidently a day of 14 hours 24' occurs only about 
the latitude of 30 degrees and not below and certainly not 
iu the Magadha (latitude 24°), the place where Mahávíra, the 
author of the Süryaprajnapti, lived. 


It appears therefore that it was a traditional account relating 
to earlier times and higher latitudes where the Vedic poets, the 
ancestors of both the Jainas and the Bráhmans, lived. We 
cannot expect the Vedic poets, especially those of Rigveda, 
to tell us the length of the day or night in hours and minutes, 
in Muhürtas and Nàdis. Forit does notseem to have been known 
to them. Even assuming that it was known to them, there was 
no instrument to precisely measure those divsions. The use 
of the shadow of a gnomon in measuring the muhürtas is a 
complicated business beyond the capacity of the Vedic poets. 
It is not so simple a process as the determination of the 
solstices by observing the shortest and longest shadows of 
definite length cast by a gnomon of a fixed length. Nor even 


1 Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 467. 
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does the water clock referred to both in the Vedangajvotisha 
and the Arthasastra of Kautilya seem to have been known. 
The one contrivance which the poets seem to have made use 
of to ascertain the important day division was the recitation 
of the Vedic hymns. As already pointed out, the utterance of 
216,000 syllables measured a day. That is 216,000/60— 3,600 
syllables measure a Nádika of 24 minutes. According to 
Varahamihira’s Panchasidhántika (p. 82) a N&dika is measured 
by the recitation of 60 verses of 60 syllables each, $.e., 3,600 
syllables. The syllables of one set of seven metres used in 
the Vedas amount to 252. They take nearly 2} minutes to 
recite. 


That the Vedic poets used the metres to determine the day 
or night time, is clearly stated in the following passage of the 
Nidána sütra (IX. 8): 


"In the Agnishtoma sacrifice the twelve stotras or sets 
of verses chanted leave three  muhürtas or 6 Nadikas 
unmeasured." From this it is clear that each set of a stotra 
measured a muhürta. Accordingly it may be presumed that 
the Agnishtoma day measured only 12 muhürtas, since only 
12 stotras are used to measure the time of that sacrifice ; the 
Ukthya day with fifteen stotras was a day of 15 muhürtas and 
that shodasi day was measured by a set of 16 stotras corres- 
ponding to its 16 or more muhürtas. Anyhow, it is probable 
that twelve being the least, the shortest day or night of the 
Vedic poets measured only 12 muhürtas; and this question 
requires elaborate investigation. ` 


Another important feature of the solstitial days seems to 
be the length of the shadow cast by a gnomon or Purusha as 
it is termed in the astronomicl works of the Hindus. In almost 
all of the astronomical works and especially the Süryaprajnapti 
of Mahávira it is stated that the lowest shadow cast by a 
Purusha or gnomon of 12 angulas in height is 2 pada or 24 
Angulas and that during the six months from the summer 
solsticein Sravana the shadow grows longer by 4 Angulas each 
month, measuring 48 Angulas or 4 Pádas on the day of Winter 
solstice in the month of Mágha. We are not, however, told 
precisely whether they measured the midday shedow or the 
shadow at any other time. The commentator on the Sürya- 
prajnapti says that the shadow cast by a gnomon or any other 
thing either in the morning or in the evening was the shadow 
meant by the author of the Süryaprajnapti. But aocording 
to the Panchasiddhántikà and other later astronomical works, 
it is the midday shadow that is always used in astronomical 
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ealoulations. It is more than probable that the poet astro- 
nomers of the Vedic age made use of the midday shadow in 
their astronomical considerations. 


As will be seen, the Vedic poets seem to have called their 
£nomon Vámana or dwarf and its shadow Vámana's or Vishnu's 
foot-prints. 

I now proceed to quote the Vedic passages where Vishnu's 
strides are spoken of as measuring three worlds. 


Section II. 


VISHNU'S STRIDES. 

1. Through all this world strode Vishnu; thrice his foot 
he planted and the whole was gathered in his foot-step’s dust. 
Rig. I. 22, 17. 

The station indicated by the third step is invisible, because 
it is far away, to the equator. 


(Vishnu) who verily alone upholds the three-fold—the 
earth, the heaven, and all living creatures. Rig. I. 154, 4. 


With three Pádas he went up; his (first) Pada has again 
been here. Thence he strode out to every side—what eats 
not and what eats. Rig. X. 90, 2 and 4. 


Step widely Vishnu ; give us broad space for dwelling in.” 
“ Fire is to be kindled by the navel of Vishnu .....+3 


It is twelve angulas (pradesa) only ; for so much is the navel 
of Vishnu." Káthaka S. XX, 7. 


The Vedic literature abounds in passages referring to the 
strides of Vishnu and for want of space only a few, selected 
here and there, are quoted here. In all these passages Vishnu 
or Purusha is always mentioned with his three strides or foot- 
prints. The word Purusha is still à technical name given to 
the gnomon in all the astronomical works of the Hindus. Hence 
it is inferred that Purusha is probably a gnomon bearing 
the name of Vishnu, the sun. The custom of making a line 
of shadow in the sacrificial hall, as stated in the following 
passage of the Atharva Veda (XIII. I, 57), supports this 
inference. The passage rurs as follows :— 


“Thou, who, between the fire and me, passeth across the 


line of shadow  (chhá&ya), thy root, I swear: never more mayest 
thou cover the shadow on the ground.” 
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If the three worlds, earth, air, and sky meant to the Vedic 
poets three divisions of the year from summer solstice to winter 
solstice in ascending order, and also the other three divisions 
of the other half in descending or reverse order, as clearly stated 
in the Tait. Br&ahmana quoted above, there is no reason to 
doubt that by the measure of these worlds in terms of 
Purusha’s or Vishnu's pádas, or padas the poets must have 
occasionally meant varying lengths of the Purusha's or 
Gnomon's shadow in those three worlds. It is an astronomi- 
mical fact that the shadow of a gnomon on a given day and in 
a particular place or latitude is a fixed quantity. I venture 
to believe that this fact was known to the Rigvedic poets and 
that they ascertained the beginning and close of their two or 
three or six worlds by means of the Purusha's shadow. The 
name of the gnomon in all Sanskrit astronomical works is 
Purusha, a word which also means Vishnu. What else can we 
expect the poets to mean when they say in arithmetical numbers 
that Purusha measured the earth with all its creatures with 
one Páda (pádo' sya viévà bhüt&ni) and that he rose more 
than three Pádas high in the sphere of the sky (tri 
pádürdhavamudaitpurushah)? At the very beginning of 
the Purushsükta hymn (Rig. X. 85) the poets say that their 
wonderful Purusha covered the entire earth and stood up by 
ten angulas. 


When so saying, they must be taken to be either childish 
bordering on lunacy or admirably learned and keen in 
observing astronomical facts and figures in the dark epoch in 
which they lived. I prefer to take the latter view, inasa uch 
as the measures of the shadow in pádas, as given in the 
Purushasükta and other hymns, admirably determines the 
two solstices for the latitudes of 36 degrees, which formed one 
of their earliest hemes on their way towards the Interior of 
India. In order to work out these problems and verify the 
figures, it is necessary that we should know the exact height 
of the Purusha and the length of the páda. In our modern 
astronomical works Purusha is invariably taken to be of 12 
angulas in height and páda or pada, its synonym, is also taken 
to be of 12 angulas in length. But in the Srautasütras, Purusha 
means a pole of 120 angulas and Pada a quarter of any measure! 
or 30 angulas in this case. "Taking the latter measures, we 
may work out the sum and see whether the figures hold: good 
for the latitude of 36 degrees or any other latitude. Now the 
statement of the Purushasükta is that Purusha measured the 


1 Bodhayana's Sulba and Kapard! Swami’s Meco pores on n Å pastamba Sulba, patalo 
Jl and III. There seems to be a Purusha of 96 angulas in 
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earth, i.e., summer solstice with one püda or 30 angulas and 
the sky, i.e., the winter solstice with three p&das or 90 angulas 
more than his own height. That is how I explain the word 
Urdhva in tripádürdhavamudaitapurushah. Now the tangent 
of the angle subtending the aro forming tbe zenith distance 
of the sun is 30/120—1—.25 where 30 is the length of the 
Shadow and 120 is the gnomon. Tan z. 25. Hence z is 14 
degreesfrom Trignometrical tables. This added to 24 degrees, 
the measure of the sun's declination on the day of summer 
solstice, gives 38 degrees for the latitude. 


Similarly for the winter solstice, Tangent of the zenith distance 
is 904-120/120—7/4. Hence from the Süryasiddhánta tables 
the corresponding arc or angle is 60°. Deducting from 
this the measure of the sun’s declination (asthe sun is in the 
southern hemisphere), we have 60°—24=36". 


It is also stated that Purusha measured the atmosphere or 
the rainy season (not the equinox, vernal or autumnal) by two 
pádas or 60 angulas. The zenith distance of the sun corres- 
ponding to the shadow of 60 angulas is about 27, i.e., when 
the sun is about 90 above the equator. This perhaps marks 
the time of aparapaksha, the latter half of the month Bhadra- 
pada when the Pitris are worshipped. 


The difference of 2? in the latitude as measured by the length 
of the shadow on the summer solstice may be due to various 
causes. Difficulty in placing the gnomon exactly in the 
meridian circle, error in reading the length of the shadow, 
measuring the shadow before or after true midday, uneveness 
of the surface, etc., these and other causes introduce no 
small error in the shadow-measure. Notwithstanding these 
unavoidable errors, the continued observation of the measures 
of the shadow and those of the length of day for 9 or 8 days 
before the solstitial day would not fail to apprise the poets of 
the arrival of the expected day. The other measures of Vishnu’s 
strides referred to in the Vedas, such as 10 angulas, pradesa or 
12 angulas, three pádas, 4 padas, etc., may probably relate 
to the determination of other auspicious occasions of the year. 
Any how the shortest shadow and the longest day of 18 
mubirtas appear to have been the derminants of the summer 
solstice while the longest shadow and the shortest day of 12 
muhirtas, i.e., the Agnishtoma day with twelve stotras cor- 
responding to the 12 muhürtas, indicated the arrival of the 
winter solstice. There is reference made in the Nidána sutra! to 


5 1 Nidana II. 13 and IX. 8: 
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a day and a night of 15 muhirtas each and also to a day of 12 
muhirtas. These considerations incline me to believe that 
the Vedic poets divided the year into two halves termed the 
earth and heaven, also called mother and father and that the 
longest day and shortest shadow enabled them to find out 
the extreme limit of the Uttaráyana and the shortest day and 
longest shadow the close of the Dakshin&yana. 


Now this Purusha is also called by various names such as 
Vishnu, Tripada, Aja, Ekapada, Narayana or Naranür&yana, 
Nara being the name of Arjuna or Phalguna. Now if Vishnu's 
feet measured the shadow and thereby determined the winter 
solstice in the middle of the year, we might take it for granted 
that the head of the year lay on the midsummer day when the 
rains began from the month of Purusha and the goddess Süryá&, 
.the daughter of the sun was married to the moon. From the legend 
recorded in the Šatapatha Brahmana and Taitt. Aranyaka, 
we learn that Vishnu’s head once lay at the Magha star and 
was cut off by the springing of the bow, which he held in his 
hand resting his head on one of the extremities of that bow bent 
with the string. Accordingly the feet must lie at the 
fourteenth star from the Magha. The 14th staris Satabhishak.. 
Hence the feet must be on that star. But from the name; 
Aja, Ekapada, given to the Pürvábhádrapada, it appears that 
the feet lay at the beginning of the 15th star. This is not, 
however, a serious error, considering the age when this obser- 
vation was made. Or we may take the beginning of the 
Pürvaphálguni as the place of the head when the beginning 
of the Pürvábhádrapada was the place of the feet. Owing 
to the precession of the equinox the solstitial point preceded 
from the beginning of the Pürvaphálguni through Magha to 
the end of Aslesha, in the course of about 1,200 years. Hence 
the summer solstice, the place of  Prithivi (the beginning 
Dakshináyana) took its place at the end of Aslesha instead of 
Magha, carrying the head of Vishnu to that new place. This 
was a wonderful and rather astonishing phenomenon to the 
trained observers of the heavens, who were habituated to 
observe the head of Vishnu in the constellation of Magha for 
about 1,000 years under the unmistakable test of the gnomon 
and the stotras. Hence the Vedic poets frequently say that 
Vishnu's head was cut off and blown away from the constella- 
tion of Magha, its usual resting place. 

“ But, indeed, Vishnu was unable to control that love of 
glory of his ; and so even now every one cannot control that love: 
of glory of his. Taking his bow, together with three arrows 
he stepped forth. He stood, resting his head on the end of 
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the bow. Not daring to attack him the gccs cat themeelves 
down all around him. Then the ants said :— What wculd 
you give to him who would gnaw tle bowstring ? ‘We wculd 
give him the constant enjoy ment of fccd, and he would find 
water in the desert.’ ‘So be it,’ they said. Having gcre unto 
him, they gnawed his bowstring. When it was cut, the ends 
of the bow, sprining round, cut off Vishnu's head. It fell with 
the sound 'Ghrin;' and on falling it became yonder sun; 
and the rest of his body lay stretched out towards the east." 


* And Makha, indeed, is the same as Vishnu. Hence Indra 
became Makhavat (possessed of Makha), since Makhavat is 
he who is mystically called Maghavat, for thegcds love the 
mystic. (Sat. Br. XIV. 1, 1, 13). 


From this passage it is clear Makha and Magha (star) were 
considered identical and that Makha (Magha, the star) was 
the head of the sacrifice on the earth’s place, i.e., at the 
beginning of the Dakshinéyana and that after Vishnu's head 
disappeared from that place and the head of the year receded 
back owing to the precession of thesolstitical colure as noticed 
both by observation of the stars and the characteristic marks 
the longest day and the shortest shadow, the poet astronomers 
performed a pravargya rite through the period of intercalary 
days. This corroborates what Prof. Jacobi has said regarding 
the beginning of the Hindu year once in summer solstice in 
Magha or Pürva Phalguni earlier still! He quotes verses 
from the Rigveda (X. 85,13) and the Atharvaveda (XIV. 1. 13) 
insupport of his view. Both the verses though varying in 
the reading of the word of Magha, are of the same purport and 
run as follows :— 


“ In Magha the kine are killed, and in Phalguni the marriage 
(of Süryà) is held.” 


Considering this passage along with another Rigvedic passage 
(VII. 103, 9) implying the beginning of the year in the 
midsummer the Prof. concluded saying as follows :— 


“ Now the vernal equinox wasin Krittiké and the summer 
solstice was in Magha (about 2500 B.C). The statement of the 
Jyotisha as to the position of the colures is much later and 
it corresponds to the fourteenth or fifteenth century B.C. and 
shows a repeated fixing of the colures. That, however, is 
less important for us now, the chief point is that the Vedic 
texts, properly so called, contain a determination of the colure 


1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXIII. p. 154, 1895. 
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which was evidently correct for them and was only corrected 
in the Jyotisha,adetermination that leads us to at least the 
beginning of the three thousand years B.C. Considerably 
older than this, even, is the position of the colures, which we 
may refer for the Rigveda, a position, which, as our table shows, 
corresponded to reality about 4,500 B.C.” 


The tables appended to by him are as follows :— 


Draconis 3.0 magnitude 4 38 polar dist. 4700 B.C. 
a T 3.3 5 0 6 35 2780 ,, 
k ‘i 3.3 » 4.44  , 1290 ,, 
B Ursae Minoris 
a T 2.0 2 6 28 T 1080 ,, 
x 20 , 028 , 2100 AD. 


Mr. Bal Gangadhara Tilak also has come to the same con- 
clusion in his Orion. By finding references in the Vedas and 
the meaning of the worlds, the couple of Dvavaprithivi, and the 
removal of Vishnu’s head from the constellation, Magha, I have 
come to the same conclusion. This is not an accidental coin- 
cidence ; and it is hoped that the followers of the late Prof. Max 
Muller will change their cherished theories of 1,500 B. C. fixed 
for the beginning of the Vedic literature and accept its beginning 
at the traditional commencement of the Kaliyuga in 3,100 
B.C. Though the rate of precession of the colure might not be 
known to the early Hindus, they knew at least the shifting once 
in every thousand years (in round numbers). For the first time 
its shifting from the Magha was, as seen above, noticed in the 
Bráhmanas. Next its location in the middle of Aslesha is found 
recorded in the Vedánga Jyotisha.! Later on in 550 B.C.situa- 
tion of the summer solstice at the close of the Pushya is re- 
corded in the Süryaprajnapti of the Jainas. Still later in the 
latter part of thesixth century A.D. itis said to have been passing 
through the beginning of the Punarvasu in the Panchasiddhn- 
tika of Varéhamihira. This shows a continued observation of 
the situation and shifting of the colures a number of times in the 
course of 3600 years. 


1 Vedanga Jyotisha about the solstice in the middle of Alesaha. 


ART. IV.—Vedic basis of Hindu Law. 


(P. V. KANE, M.A., LL.M.) 


From the most ancient times the Vedas have been looked 
upon as a source of dharma. Gautama says ‘The Veda is the 
source of dharma (sacred law) and the tradition and the practice 
of those that know it (Veda)! Apastamba also says ‘The 
authority (for the dharmas) is the agreement of those that 
know the sacred law (dharma) and the Vedas.'? The Manusmrti 
lays down five different sources of dharma. ‘The whole Veda 
is the (foremost) source of sacred law (dharma) and (next) the 
tradition and the practice of those who know it (the Veda) ; 
and (further) the customs of virtuous men and self-satisfaction.9' 
Similarly Yàjfiavalkya declares ‘ Revelation, tradition, the 
customs of good men, what is agreeable to one’s self and desire 
born of due deliberation—this is traditionally recognised as the 
source of Dharma.'4 The Dharmasütras and later works on 
Hindu Law often quote Vedic passages in support of the rules 
laid down by them. For example, Apastamba® quotes (wo 
passages from the Taittiriya Samhita on the rights of sons to a 
partition of the property held by their father. ‘The Sruti 
declares that Manu divided his wealth among his sons without 
(making any) difference. ‘‘ Now the Veda also declares in 
favour of one (eldest son) alone in the words ‘therefore 
they distinguish (or establish) the eldest by wealth.’’’ The 
Baudhàyanadharmasütra (II. 2. 3-2 and 5) refers to the same 
two passages of the Taittiriya Samhita. 
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When it is said that the Vedas are the source of dharma, it is- 
not meant that the Vedas lay down positive precepts or injunc- 
tions (vidhis) on points of Hindu Law as later works like the 
Manusmrti or the Yàjüavalkyasmrti do. All that is meant is 
that the Vedas contain incidental references to matters that 
are of interest to students of Hindu Law, that they take certain 
facts as well-known and make use of them for various purposes. 
The information that is contained in the Vedas on matters of 
Hindu Law is in the nature of what are known as arthavadas 
in the Mimansà system. As arthavadas form a syntactical 
unity with the positive injunctions (vidhis) laid down in the 
Vedas, they are authoritative. They indicate with sufficient 
clearness what the state of things then was. If one were to 
collect together the scattered Vedic texts on such topics of 
Hindu Law as marriage, adoption, joint family, partition, 
inheritance, Stridhan, one would find that the information is 
of considerable importance and is not quite meagre as one is 
apt to suppose. The conclusion would irresistibly force itself 
upon us that the foundations of the Hindu Law are deeply 
laid in the Vedic age itself, that the peculiar characteristics 
that distinguish the Hindu Law of modern times from other 
systems of law, had their germ in the Vedic period and that. 
later Hindu jurists were not wrong when they relied upon the 
Veda as the first source of dharma. In the following pages 
an ‘attempt is made to bring together Vedic passages that bear 
more or less on different points of Hindu Law. Itis not intended 
to discuss Vedic society in general or to give an account 
of Vedic manners and customs. No claim is made that these 
pages contain an exhaustive exploration of every possible 
avenue of information to be gathered from a study of the Vedic 
literature on Hindu Law. 


The commentaries of Sáàyana and other Indian scholars and 
the editions, translations and indexes prepared by such Western 
scholars as Dr. Haug, Prof. Bühler, Prof. Macdonell and Prof. 
Keith have been of great help in writing the following pages. 
For facilitating the work of printing, Vedic accents have been 
omitted. 


As marriage is the foundation of family life, we shall first 
of all describe, what the Vedic literature has to say thereon. 
Yájüavalkya! lays down that a dvija should marry a girl, who 
is younger than himself, who is not his sapinda, who is free 
from discasc, has a brother and who is not sprung from a family 
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the gotra and pravara of which are the same as his. Similarly 
Vasishtha! says: ‘‘It is declared in the Veda ‘a maiden who 
has no brother comes back to the male ancestors (of her own 
family); returning she becomes their son." These words 
of the Vasishthadharmasütra evidently are based upon a verse 
of the Rgveda.? ‘As a (woman) without a brother comes 
back to (her) male (relations), like one who ascends the 
assembly post for obtaining the wealth (of her husband), like 
a wife, gaily attired and anxious to meet her husband, like 
a smiling damsel, the dawn unmasks objects (or her beauty)." 
Similarly in another passage of the Rgveda? we read ‘ Roaming 
about like young women without brothers, like women of evil 
conduct hating their husbands, (they) being wicked), un- 
righteous and untruthful, have created (for themselves) 
this deep place (hell) This verse seems to suggest that bro- 
therless girls went astray, probably because no one was willing 
to marry them. In the Atharvaveda* we read ' Yon women 
that go, veins, with red garments,like brotherless sisters, let 
them stand still, with their splendour gone.’ The foregoing 
passages lead one to infer that even in the remotest Vedic age 
it was difficult, if not quite impossible, to secure husbands 
for brotherless girls. In a passage of the Rgveda reference is 
made to a maiden growing old in her parents’ house.5 Like 
(a woman) growing old in her parents’ house, I pray to thee 
as Bhaga from the seat common to all. Grant knowledge, 
mete out and bring it near ; give us the share wherewith thou 
greetest beings." This bar against marrying a brotherless 
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maiden seems to have been due to the fear that such a girl 
might be an appointed daughter (putrika) and that her son 
would offer pindas to his maternal grandfather and not to his 
paternal ancestors. 

This custom of putrika is, according to the Nirukta, alluded 
to in a verse of the Rgveda, the meaning of which is extremely 
obscure. ‘The bearer (father) desiring (continuity of his line) 
looks upon the daughter’s (son) as his grandson (son’s son) ; 
knowing this he honours the ray of righteousness ; where the 
father, seeking the husband of his daughter, has a happy mind.’! 


As to the prohibition grounded on the sameness of gotra, Vedic 
Literature does not yield clear and definite results. Long 
before the times of the Dharmasutras? it was firmly esta- 
blished that a girl was not to be married to a sagotra or to one 
who was connected by blood with the mother (of the girl or 
bridegroom within certain degrees). It is not too much to 
suppose that the same restrictions prevailed in the Vedic age. 
A passage of the Satapatha-brahmana is relied upon by 
Professors Macdonell and Keith for establishing that marriage 
within the third or fourth degree on either side was recognised 
and that marriage with the daughter of the paternal uncle was 
allowed in those days.3 This appears to be a startling pro- 
‘position. The passage of the Satapatha? is: ‘Thus the 
separation (of the eater and the eaten) is effected in one and 
‘the same act; and hence from one and the same man spring 
both the enjoyer (the husband) and the enjoyed (the wife) ; 
for now kinsfolk live sporting and rejoicing together, saying 
^in the fourth (or) third man (i.e., generation) we unite.’ And 
this is so in accordance with that (separation of the spoons)." 


! markie rei wcaen aia equa | fuer rw gium 
SETS AAT ATA WT | EIT UL si 1 

This Is explained In the fa@~h (III. 4). Vide below p. 73 for the three 

vlews about this verse. Oldenberg is of opinion that in this verse ‘ ate ' means 


simply ‘fire’ and the verse alludes to the generation of fire in the sky and in the 
aranis, 


? Note 9T. q. @. IL 6. 11. 1516 Barares gat 4 TIRA! 
aga Afaa a: 0; pow. g. IV. 2-5. 


3 Vedic Index Vol. I., p. 236, under Gotra. 
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This passage is no doubt expressed in general words. But 
if it is silent as to the prohibition of marrying a sagotra (e.g., a 
paternal uncle’s daughter), it is equally silent on the point of 
expressly allowing such marriages. Hence this passage must 
be interpreted in accordance with the prevailing usage as 
vouched for by the Dhamarsiitras. Professors Macdonell 
and Keith would admit that the Dharmasütras are not separated 
from the Satapathabrahmana by more than a few centuries. 
It is extremely difficult to believe that in a few centuries 
a usage like the one supposed by the two learned Professors 
died out and became prohibited from one end of the country 
to the other. Is it too much to suggest that the Satapatha- 
bráhmana also is referring in the above quoted passage to the 
practice of marrying one’s maternal uncle’s or paternal aunt’s 
daughter ? The Baudhàyana-dharmasütra! mentions marriage 
with a maternal uncle’s or paternal aunt's daughter as one 
of the customs peculiar to the south. At least it is significant 
that it never occurred to the authors of the Dharmasütras 
that a marriage with a Sagotra was ever recognised even in 
the remote ages. Writers like Apastamba mention such 
practices as Niyoga as prevalent in former ages and condemn 
them.? The Dharmasütra writers never pass over the plain 
significance of Vedic passages, but only try to explain them 
away as practices of bygone ages. The Samskaramayikha 
tells us that eminent authors like Somesvara and Devanna- 
bhatta rely upon two Vedic passages in support of the practice 
of marrying one's maternal uncle's daughter.3 ‘Even? in 
our womb, god Tvashtr, the vivifier, shaping all forms, creator, 
made consorts. None violates his holy ordinances ; that we 
are his the heaven andthe earth acknowledge.’ The first half 
has been explained by Süyana as ‘Tvashtr made us consorts 
in the womb.’ The other passage is ‘Come, O Indra, by fine 
paths to this our sacrifice and partake of your portion. They 
have offered (lit. left) the fat mixed with ghee, that is thy 
portion, as the maternal uncle's daughter or paternal uncle's 


1 S. B. E. Vol. XIV. p. 146 (BaudhByana I. 1.2.3). 
2 Apastambadharmasitra IL. 10. 27. 2-7 (S. B. E. Vol IL, p. 164), 


3. AERAJ = (D. 79) printed at the Gujarati Press, It must be admitted 


me first passage docs not distinctlyirefer to marriage with one's maternal uncle's 
daughter. 
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daughter (is one's lot in marriage). This makes it highly 
probable that the passage of the Satapathabrühmana also 
refers to the marriage of the maternal uncle's or paternal aunt's 


aughter.! 


Coming to the forms of marriage, we know that in the 
*Gautama-dharmasütra,? in the Manusmrti (III. 21) and other 
works eight forms of marriage are enumerated and described. 
The Apastambadharmasitra (II.5. 11.17-20 and II. 5.12. 1-2; S. 
B. E. Vol. II, pp. 126-127) mentions only six, omitting Praja- 
patya and Paisacha. The Vasishthadharmasütra (I. 28-35) 
describes only six, viz., Brahma, Daiva, Arsha, Gaànd- 
harva, Kshatra and Manusha. The last two correspond 
to Rakshasa and Asura. The Vedic literature makes it quite 
clear that the Brihma was the most approved of all the forms 
from the remotest Vedic ages. Rigveda X. 85 is a very interest- 
ing Sükta as regards marriage. There are several verses in that 
Sükta which speak of the girl as a gift for the performance of 
religious duties asis done in the Dharmasütras and other later 
works. ‘Soma’ gave (this woman) to Gandharva ; Gandharva 
gave (her) to Agni ; then Agni gave her, wealth and sons to me.’ 
4 ‘I take thy hand for love (or prosperity) so that you may 
grow old with me, thy husband ; the gods, Bhaga, Aryamià, 
Savitr, and Püshan gave thee to me for being a householder.' 
These and other verses indicate that the idea underlying the 
Brahma form (i.e., that the girl is given away to the husband) 
was there even in the remotest past. Next to the Brahma form 
probably came- came the Asura in frequency. There are frequent 


1 smamüer shufrüfsafrdafn d ART gaer | Tat sen- 
gasa A anA aAA amA || This occurs 
among the wiiemma aR (Aufrecht Rgveda Vol. IL, p. 672 
where he reads ZAY WE: for At WE:). The PEARS — quotes 


this verse (reading SQ: for ST: ). E EIE on W[T3T. I. 53 quotes this 


verse with a variation and takes it as prohibiting marriage with the 
paternal aunt's daughter. Thelast line is read as ‘AT MÈJA 


à aa am: aain: 

? aft. q. IV. 6-13. 

3 AA aaa na uv A a gaara 
wura || Eg. X. 85. 41. | 

4 moma a abreast Sj Far Year mAT: | Tit TAAT 
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allusions to the purchase of girls. ‘ Oh,! Indra and Agni, 
I have heard you (two) to be greater donors than an ugly 
(undesirable) husband or brother-in-law (bride's brother).' 
The Nirukta while explaining this verse says? ‘‘the southern 
people apply the word ‘ vijimata’ to the husband of a woman 
that is purchased ; what is meant by the word is a bridegroom 
that is deficient (and not endowed well in all respects)." The 
Vasishtha-dharmasitra’ says ‘‘The Veda declares it to be 
a purchase ‘therefore a hundred (probably cows or Nishkas) 
should be given to the father of the girl, besides a chariot’ and 
in the chàturmasyas it is declared ‘she who, being bought 
by her husband, roams about with others (commits sin).' The 
latter passage occurs, as Bühler points out, with slight variations 
in the Maitràyaniyasamhità* (I. 10.11). These references 
establish that the Asura form of marriage was also in vogue. 
This is not the place to discuss the question as to the marriage- 
able age of girls. But there are passages even in the Rgveda 
pointing to the Gandharva form of marriage or to Svayamvara. 
* When5 a bride is fine-looking and well adorned, she seeks 
by herself her friend from among men.’ The Aitareya 
Brühmana says ‘ Prajüpati wished to give his daughter Süryà- 
Savitri to king Soma. All the gods came as suitors for her 
(for her hand) ; he (Prajapati) fixed as marriage present for her 
this thousand that they call the Aévina (Sastra).6 The story 


l1 spud fe after at frarngea ar UD area DUTY 
I. 109. 2. 
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of Syavasva narrated in the Brhaddevatá! and based on 
Rgveda V. 61 hints atthe Daiva form of marriage in whichthe 
girl was given to a priest officiating at a sacrifice. It is true 
that in the Brhaddevat&, it is Archanünas Atreya who 
officiated as priest and asked for his son Syavasva the hand of 
the daughter of king Rathaviti. 


Though monogamy was the rule, polygamy was not quite 
unknown. Rgveda X. 145 (which occurs also as Atharvaveda 
III, 18) is an interesting Sükta, which contains a charm for 
weaning the husband away from a co-wife. The word Sapatni 
occurs very frequently in the Rgveda.2 The  Taittirlya- 
samhita? (VI.6. 4. 3) gives a dogmatic explanation of polygamy 
“That on one sacrificial post he passes round two girdles, 
therefore one man secures two wives; that he does not pass 
one girdle round two posts, therefore one wife does not obtain 
two husbands. Similarly in the  Aitareya-bráhmana* we 
read ‘therefore one man has many wives; but one wife has 
not many husbands at the same time.’ King Harischandra 
had, according to the same Brühmana, a hundted wives.® 
The Satapatha-brahmana similarly says ‘ whence even a single 
man has many wives.’ The Sata patha Brahmana speaks 
of four wives as attending a king, the consecrated queen, the 
favourite wife, the discarded wife, and the Palagali.? Polyga- 


1 se TRRTAT V. 50 ff. (Macdone). AJENA I. ul. 3. at F 
faeit aranira ei aedi stages gereret TÄ 84 Ta il 
Compare ‘aaa frasas amg auie 0 aaa 
aag verfa aca aitaa || sara C4 at 
amare Tt: darme Fay Taare arse sped II 
TRRTWAT. V. 54-55. 

? eu, Rgveda III. 110; II. 64; X. 159.0 ( Wf ste 
aqehprad | querer aia fpem saa Y ll). 

3 anag d cra ana conver Twat Prey8 | aaa 
ruat iia: Tara Tevet Tt Tat Premi i 

4 AMIRA agai wre wae ÀR weg: QEIRA: P. AT 
III. 23; see also III, 47, 
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6 x, r. E. Vol. 43, p. 230. 
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my was not necessarily confined to kings and nobles. We 
learn from the Brhadāraņyakopanishad! that the sage 
Yäājñavalkya had two wives, Maitreyi, who was fond of the 
philosophy of Brahma, and Katyayani, who had only the motives 
and thoughts of ordinary women, and that when the sage wanted 
to pass over into the order of Sannydsins he offered to effect 
a separation between them (by dividing his belongings between 
them). 


Some of the Dharmasütras? and the Smrtis of Manu and 
Yajfiavalkya enumerate twelve kinds of sons. Apart from 
secular motives, spiritual benefit was supposed to result from 
the birth of a son. So even in the earliest fragments of the 
Vedic literature a son is very eagerly sought for. A poet of 
the Rgveda exclaims? ‘As the wealth (son) of another 
(who is unconnected with a person) is to be avoided, so may 
we be masters of our own wealth (of a son of the body); Oh, 
Agni, the child of another cannot be (one's) offspring, do not 
spoil the paths of him who is ignorant. Another (person) 
born from another's loins, though very pleasing, should not 
be taken, should not be even thought of (as to be taken in 
adoption). Then he goes back to the same house (whence 
he came); may a vigorous, victorious son come to us." 
Yaska cites these verses in favour of the view that a child belongs 
to the begetter.4 In another place we read ‘may we attain 


1 ‘any gases Para aaa cp ara | dun 
et werkt err AAT afe MATAR E NRI- 
sagara rae are aaea: mafaa 
atsara ga Asaa aea HATTA |’ 
quee IV. 5. 1-2. The words aset ETATS. . HANNS 


(except JVEAA for THA) occur at querere 


II. 4 1. 

2 Vasisbiha Dharma:ütra 17. 12; Manu IX, 1590-160; Yajnavalkya II. 
128-132. 
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immortality through offspring’! The  Taittirtyasamhita? 
propounds the well-known theory of the three debts. ‘A Brāh- 
mana on birth is born with a threefold debt, of studentship 
to the rshis, of sacrifice to the gods, of offspring to the Pitrs.' 
In the interesting story of Sunahsepa$ there is perhaps the 
finest eulogy of & son and the benefits to be derived from the 
birth of à son. ‘The father pays back a debt in the son and 
reaches immortality, if he beholds the face of a living son that is 
born to him. He who has no son has no world (the other world); 
this (even) the beasts know.’ These passages are quite suffi- 
cient to showthe importance of the aurasa son. The putrika 
has already been mentioned above when dealing with the 
marriage of brotherless maidens. Yaska clearly states that 
she becomes the son of her father.$ The Kshetraja son due 
tothe practice of Niyoga (which was forbidden by writers like 
ApastambaS and Manu) is often referred to even in the earliest 
Vedie literature. ‘What (sacrificer) invites you (Aévins) 
in his house to a bed as a widow does a brother-in-law or a 
young damsel her lover.'* This is not the place to discuss 
the vexed question how far widow remarriage was allowed 
in the Vedic ages. Two verses in the Rgveda (X. 18. 7.8) 
have very often been relied upon for establishing the prevalence 
of widow-remarriage. They do not however clearly refer to 
the practice of the remarriage of widows, but to the peculiar 
custom of levirate. Passages like the following are of doubt- 
ful import, because the word ‘ punarbhi,’ according to the 
usage of later Smrti writers, has several meanings and does not 


1 TMN STHQUTHASTH! SET. V. 4.10 quoted in aha 
17.3. 

2 wert Y arerrtaPracrn sat were soft ana 
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necessarily mean ‘a remarried widow’ (vide Narada on 
‘Stripunsayoga verses 45-48). ‘Whatever woman, having 
first gained a husband, afterwards gains another later on, 
(if) they give a goat with five rice dishes, they will not be 
separated. The later husband has the same world with his 
remarried wife, who gives a goat with five rice dishes and with 
the light of gifts."! But this very passage makes it clear that 
to a ' punarbhü' (in whatever sense the word may have been 
used) attached some sort of sin and opprobrium which had 
to be removed by sacrifices. The word ' KG@nina occurs in 
the  Atharvaveda (V. 58) and 'Kumüriputra' (which the 
commentator Mahidhara explains as ‘kanina’) occurs in the 
‘Vajasaneyasambhita (30, 6). The verses from the Rgveda 
(VII. 5. 7-8) quoted above refer to sons of others being adopted 
as one's own. The fact that Visvamitra adopted Sunahsepa 
as his son, though he had a hundred sons already, shows that 
adoption was recognised apart from the restrictions that 
obtained later on.? The story of Sunahéepa in the Aitareya 
Brahmana (VII. 3) indicates that in rare cases the father could 
sell his son.3 This suggests that sons bought (Krita) were not 
unknown. The Nirukta* remafks that women could be 
gifted away, bought and abandoned (but not men) and cites 
the opinion of some sages that even men could be so dealt with 
as illustrated by the story of Sunahéepa. The Vasishthadharma- 
sūtra says ‘the father and mother have power to give, to 
sell and to abandon their son.' lt is supposed by some that 
the Güdhaja or Güdhotpanna son is referred to in the 
following passage “Oh Adityas, who uphold the moral law, 
who are (ever) active, keep away from me sin as a woman giving 
birth (to a child) in secret (does)." 6 In the Taittiriyasamhita 


! aad oft Premed ARASTA ete wo T€ ced T 
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2  Veasishfhadharmasütra 17. 31-32 refers to the story of SPUR as an 
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we come across the story of Atri who seems to have given an 
only son in adoption to Aurva. ‘Atri gave (his) offspring 
to Aurva who was desitous of ason. He (Atri), having become 
empty (by giving away his son), thought himself to be without 
strength, weak and worn out (lit. stale). He (Atri) saw this 
chatiratra (four night rite); he made preparations for it and 
sacrificed with it. Then he had four sons born to him, a good 
Hotr, a good Udgatr, a good Adhvaryu and a good Sabheya 
(skilful speaker in an assembly).'! 


It is extremely difficult to define what the father's position: 
as head of the family was and what his rights and responsibi- 
lities were. In the Rgveda and the other Vedic Sanhitas 
we frequently meet with the word ‘grhapa’ or 'grhapati' (lord 
of the house). From such examples as that of Sunabsepa 
one may infer that a father sometimes exercised absolute 
authority over life and limb in his household. But it seems 
that these are exceptions, though their echoes are heard even 
in the later epic literature. We saw above that Yàska and 
Vasishtha say that the father and mother have power to 
give, sell or abandon their children. 'e find that the 
Manusmrti? and the Mahabharata speak of the wife, the 
slave and the son as being without wealth and that their acqui- 
Sitions belong to the husband, master and father respectively. 
But as against this there came into operation other competing 
principles (apart from natural love and affection). The son 
was looked upon as the father -himself born again? and the 


! atresia sur gras a fícuretssemea Prid: fret 
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‘son became of great importance to the father on account of 
the spiritual benefits (referred to above) conferred by him. 
It seems therefore that the father's absolute power over 
his sons, if it existed at all universally, came to be gradually 
restricted. There is an interesting discussion in the Pürva- 
mimànsüsütra! whether in the Visvajit sacrifice(where the sacri- 
ficer has to make a gift of all he has)a man is to give away his 
-own father, son, or wife and the orthodox conclusion established 
4s that only one's wealth (over which one has absolute power) 
is to be given away and not one's kith and kin. Although 
the son thus emancipated himself from the absolute control 
-of the head of the family, it is not clear whether during the 
Vedie age he acquired in ancestral property those rights by 
birth which the later Smrti textsgive him. From the very 
fact that a father could give away all the porperty in a sacrifice 
(as e.g., in the Visvajit) one may be tempted to infer that the 
son's right of ownership by birth was not recognised and that 
sons could not control their fathers in the absolute disposal 
-of property at least for religious purposes. Even in later times 
the father was given large powers of disposal over ancestral 
property for spiritual purposes. How and when the son's 
ownership by birth in ancestral property came to be recognised, 
it is almost' impossible to say. Dr. Jolly? thinks that this 
theory of the son's ownership by birth is opposed to what the 
Gautama-dharmasütra* says ‘A (man becomes) owner by riktha, 
purchase, partition, seizure or finding' and that the words 
quoted in the Mitaékshara® “‘ by his very birth, he (the son 
acquires ownership over wealth’ so say the ÁAchàryas'' were 
fabricated by Vijñāneśvara or his predecessors. It bas to be 
remembered that the Sütra of Gautama occurs casually when 
the subject matter for discussion is the rights of.the finder 
of goods or treasure trove. The Sütra enumerates some sources 
of ownership. The meaning of the word ‘riktha’ occurring 
in the Sütra cannot be ascertained with precision. That word 
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occurs even in the Rgveda. 'Ason of the body does not give 
the riktha to his sister.’1 The word literally means ‘what 
is left behind.’ Therefore it means ‘what the father leaves 
when he dies.’ (4.e., paternal wealth). This word is explained 
by the Mitaksharà as ‘apratibandha daya’ (unobstructed 
heritage). This explanation involves the son's right of owner- 
ship by birth and opposes ownership by riktha to ownership. 
arising by partition (¢.e., Sapratibandha dàya).? It was not 
necessary for Vijfiàne$vara to fabricate any text, when he 
could achieve his object by means of interpretation. Besides. 
it is not to be supposed that Vijüünesvara was the first to 
propound the view that sons have rights in ancestral property 
by birth. He could rely on the verse of Yajfivalkya which 
declares the equal ownership of father and son in ancestral 
property.) Long before Vijnánes$vara wrote Medhatithi and 
Vi$varüpa had elaborated the same theory as the one sup- 
ported by the Mitakshar&. Dr. Jolly had not probably 
noticed the fact that Medhatithi quotes? almost the same 
words which the Mitaksharà quotes as Gautama’s and which 
Dr. Jolly rather lightly declared were fabricated by Vijiiines- 
vara or his predecessors. It would appear that the theory 
of the son's ownership by birth in ancestral property was & 
natural outcome of the two principles, viz., that the son is the 
father himself reborn and that a son has to perform the Sraddhas- 
from which the father and other ancestors were to derive spiritual 
benefit. Whatever the origin of the theory may be, it must 
be admitted that the Vedic literature does not shed any direct 
or convincing light thereon. 


The Taittirlyasamhità makes it clear that a father could 
(or should) distribute his wealth among his sons during his. 
lifetime. " Manu divided his property among his sons. He 
excluded from a share Nabhanedishtha, who was in the stage 
of studenthood. He came and said ‘how, did you exclude 
me from a share?’ He (Manu) replied ‘I have not excluded 
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you from your share. These Angirases are performing a Satira ; 
they do not know the heavenly world ; declare this Bráhmana 
to them; they, when going to the heavenly world, will give 
thee their cattle that belong to them."! In the Aitareyabrah- 
mana? the same story occurs with slight variations. 
* Brothers excluded Nabhénedishtha, son of Manu, who was 
in the stage of studenthood, from his share (in the paternal 
wealth) He came to them and said 'what did you assign 
to me as my share?’ They said '(ask) this very judge and 
adjudicator’ (their father). Therefore it is that sons speak 
of the father as the judge and adjudicator. He came to his 
father and said ‘father, did they assign thee to me(as my share)?’ 
The father said to him 'do not pay regard to that, my son. 
These Angirases are performing a Sattra to attain heaven." 


In the Rgveda we read ‘(Oh Agni) men worship you 
in many places in various ways ; they take wealth (from you) 
as from an aged father. The Satapatha-brahmanasays* ‘In 
early life sons subsist on the father; in later life the father 
subsists on his sons.” These passages establish that the father 
during his life-time could divide his wealth among his sons. 
It is not clear from these passages whether the division was 
equal among all the sons. There are other passages which 
show that the eldest son either took the whole of his father’s 
wealth (according to the rule of primogeniture) or at least the 
largest and best portion of it. The  Taittiriyasamhità says? 
"the expounders of Brahma say ‘what is the deity of the 
Paurnamàsa rite?’ He should reply ‘(the paurnamiàsa rite) 
has Prajapati as the deity ; by means of it he firmly established 
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his eldest son Indra.’ Therefore (people) establish their eldest 
son with wealth.” In the Aitareya-bráhmana! we find that 
the eldest son was the leader and entitled to special privileges. 
He (Indra) said to Brihaspati “ perform for me the Dvàdaé&ha 
{rite). He (Brhaspati) made him (Indra) perform (thé rite). 
"Thereupon the gods acknowledged his right to primogeniture 
and leadership." These passages furnish proof that along- 
side of the fact that the father could divide his property among 
his sons, there was a custom (not necessarily universal) that 
the eldest succeeded to the best part of the patrimony. This 
is the 'uddhàravibhàga ' to which reference is made by 
Apastamba and other Sūtra writers and by Manu? and Yajfia- 
valkya. Apastamba3 condemns the practice of allowing the 
eldest to take the whole as prohibited by the Sastras and 
treatises like the Mitàksharà say that it is not allowed in the 
Kaliyuga. 


To exclude a person from a share when he is entitled to it 
is severely condemned in the Aitareyabrüáhmana.* ‘He who 
deprives a person entitled to a share of his share, him he (who 
is deprived) punishes. If he does not punish him (who deprives) 
then (he punishes) his son or grandson ; but he does punish 
him.' This passage is frequently quoted in such later digests 
as the Sarasvativilisa> and the Vyavahàramayükha.* 


The Gautama-dharmasitra’ lays down that sons separating 
from their father against his wish are not worthy to be invited 
to officiate at a éraddha. This shows that partition took place 
in ancient times as a matter of fact during the life-time of the 
father even against his will, but that such a step was looked 
down upon and censured. 


Under the modern Hindu Law as administered by the courts, 
women are not allowed to succeed, except when they are 
specially mentioned as heirs in the standard works. "Therefore 
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in all provinces except Bombay and Madras only five females, 
viz., the widow, the daughter, the mother, the paternal grand- 
mother and the paternal great-grand-mother, succeed as heirs. 
It is to be seen how far this exclusion of females from inheritance 
is authorised by Vedic texts. When a man died leaving sons 
and daughters the Rgveda appears to state distinctly that 
a son excludes his sister from taking the paternal estate.! 
‘A son born of the body does noz give the paternal wealth 
to (his) sister ; he makes her the receptacle for the seed of him 
who accepts her (i.e. of her husband); if mothers give birth 
to offspring, one (the son) is the author of good deeds (i.e., 
of continuing the line) and the other (the daughter) is only 
decked (and given away to another in marriage). Yāska 
commenting on this verse remarks that it is cited in support 
of the view? that the sister is excluded from taking the 
paternal wealth and that some Acharyas interpret this verse 
as forbidding the giving of the larger portion of the paternal 
wealth to the putrika in cases where a son is born after the 
daughter is made a putrikā. There is a similar conflict of 
views about the meaning of the verse quoted above on p. 60 
(Rgveda III 31.1) Yaska says3 that some cite it as an 
authority for the view that daughters share the paternal 
wealth (along with the sons), while others rely upon it for 
the view that only sons take the heritage (to the exclu- 
'sion of daughters). There is a third view that the verse 
in question only refers to a brotherless daughter's position 
(that she becomes a putrikà and that she herself and her son 
inherit). Those who hold the first view support their position, 
according to Yaska, as follows* :—Children of both sexes take 
the heritage without any distinction. This has been declared 
by a rk and by a Sloka. The rk is ‘thou springet from my 
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several limbs, &c.' (vide p. 68 n. 3 above). The Sloka! is 
‘without distinction children of both sexes take the heritage: 
according to Law ; at the beginning of creation Manu, the son 
of Brahma, declared this. The second view relies upon two 
Vedic passages,? viz.: ''It is declared (in the Veda) ‘ therefore- 
the male is entitled to the heritage and the female is not so 
entitled ’ and ‘therefore (people) discard the daughter when 
born and not the male (child).’ Roth thought that the whole 
of this discussion in the Nirukta was irrelevant and therefore 
was an interpolation. But Bühler? rightly says that Roth 
is wrong in foisting his own 19th century notions of relevancy 
on an author who lived several centuries before the Christian 
era. It is to be noted that the passage from the Taittiriya- 
samhità quoted by Yàska above has been taken by scholars 
like Zimmer and Delbrück as establishing that the Vedic 
Indians practised the exposure of female children.4 It is 
unfortunate and highly reprehensible that very often many 
Western scholars cannot avoid the temptation of making out 
that things in ancient India were worse than what they are 
now there or elsewhere and also of attributing vices and usages 
to Indians on flimsy or doubtful evidence and of bringing down 
the age of many Indian works (particularly Brahmanic) If 
one simply looks at the context, it is difficult to see how those 
learned scholars misinterpreted the passage. The passage 
runs;5 ‘They go to the avabhritha (the final sacrificial bath) ; 
they keep aside the pots and take up the vesselsfor Vayu ;. 
therefore (they) discard (do not greet the advent of) the daughter 
when born, (but) (they) takeup (greet) theson (when born).' 

Another passage of the Taittiriyasamhité has been very 
largely relied upon by later writers of digests (Nibandhas) on 
dharmaas an authority for excluding females in general from 
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inheritance. ‘Soma could not stand being drawn for women ;. 
making ghee the bolt (they) struck it; (they)took it when it 
became destitute of vigour (indriya); therefore women being 
destitute of strength, take no portion and speak more weakly 
thaneven a wretched (low) man.’ It will be seen that this 
passage occurs in the ritual of the Soma offering and should 
naturally mean that women are not entitled to a portion of the 
Soma offerings.! In the Baudhàyana-dharmasütra? (II.2.3.46): 
reliance is placed on this passagein speaking of the perpetual 
dependence of women on father, husband or son. The Manu- 
smrti seems to have in view this passage and another quoted 
above ( p. 63 n. 4) when it says ‘the rule of dharma is that the 
Samskaras (such as jatakarma) in the case of females are not 
to be performed with (Vedic) mantras ; for itis established that 
they are devoid of strengthand without (the knowledge of) 
mantras and are (as impure as) untruth.’3 Later writers of com- 
mentaries and digests such as Haradatta,* the Sarasvativilasa,® 
the Viramitrodaya® base their exclusion of women from 
inheritance on the above quoted passage of the Taittiriya- 

ambità. Madhavacharya’ in commenting upon the Taittiriya- 
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Samhitā (I. 4. 27) quotes the passage ( p. 75 n. 1 above) and 
explains it as meaning ‘women are devoid of strength and do 
not partake of the heritage when there are offspring.’ It is 
rather strange that Madhava in his comment on the Paraéara- 
smrti explains the same Vedic passage differently by saying 
that women have no share in the Soma drink. It is noteworthy 
that neither the Mitaéksharé nor the Mayükha rely upon this 
text in speaking of the rights of females to inheritance. The 
Satapatha-Brahmana has a passage on this subject similar 
to that of the Taittiriya Samhita ‘ ghee is indeed a thunderbolt ; 
by this thunderbolt, viz., ghee, the gods smote the wives and 
unmanned them ; they (the wives), being smitten and unmanned, 
neither ruled over (owned or had ownership over) their selves 
nor did they rule over any heritage (daya).'! 


The exclusion of women from inheritance seems to have 
been complete in the early ages. Apastamba does not mention 
the wife as an heir. Haradatta says that in the opinion of 
Apastamba widows could not inherit at all, while according 
to Gautama? they took along with other Sapindas. Even 
so late as the llth century, Dhàre$vara seems to have denied 
to widows the right to inherit unless they submitted to Nsyoga 
and also denied the right of a daughter to inherit unless she 
was a puirika.3 


The Dharmasiitrast speak of various grounds of exclusion 
from inheritance, such as lunacy, excommunication, entering 
:a different order, blindness, incurable disease. In the Nirukta 
(II. 10-12) there is a story narrated of two brothers Devüpi 
and Santanu, sons of Rshtishena and descendants of Kuru, 
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of whom the younger crowned himself king and the elder Devapi 
practised penance. In Santanu’s kingdom it did not rain for 
twelve years. The Brahmanas said to him ‘ you are guilty of 
sin, since passing over the eldest brother you got yourself 
crowned ; therefore god does not send rain for you.’ Sántanu 
again and again offered the kingdom to Devapi who said ‘I 
shall be your purohita and make you offer a sacrifice.’ The 
following is his (Devapi’s) hymn expressing a desire for rain. 
The Sükta referred to is Rgveda X. 98 and Yàska quotes 
verses 5 and 7 of the Sükta. The Brhaddevata gives this very: 
Story about the two brethers but adds one! important detail 
that the elder brother Devapi suffered from a skin disease and 
so himself refused the kingdom. The verses from the Rgveda 
quoted in the Nirukta are quite silent on the question why 
Devapi was excluded from the throne and it is quite possible 
that the simple hymn was embellished by the setting of a story 
in later times. It is noteworthy that the Pūrva Mimànsà 
allows a person who is devoid of a Hmb to perform sacrifices, 
provided the defect is not incurable. Sabarasvàmin cites 
among those that are excluded from performing sacrifices persons 
blind from birth, a person that is deaf and one that is a 
cripple (pangu).? 


In modern times, the guiding principle in settling questions 
of inheritance is Sapinda relationship. But there is a great 
divergence between the views of Vijfianesvara and Jimüta- 
vahana as to the meaning of Sapinda, the former taking it 
to mean 'those who are connected by particles of the same 
body,’ while the latter takes it to mean ‘those who are con- 
nected by the offering of a pinda' (a ball of rice). It is to be 
seen what light Vedic literature throws on this question. The 
word 'pinda' occurs in the Rigveda? and seems to mean 
‘a part of the body.’ ‘There is only one that dissects the 
horse of Tvashtr, there are two (day and night) that regulate 
him and (also) the season. Whatever (parts) of thy limbs 
I cut off according to season (or rule), those parts (made) into 
round masses I offer into fire. Here it is clear that Pinda is 
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not used in the sense of * ball of rice.’ On the other hand there 
are several hymns in the Rgveda that are concerned with the 
pitrs, Yama and the state after death. Two hymns (X. 14 
and 15) are of particular importance in this connection. Some 
of the verses may be translated here. ‘Matali,1 having 
grown strong with the Kavyas, Yama with Angirases, and 
Brhaspati with Rkvans; whom the gods have made strong 
and who (made strong) the gods ; some are gladdened by (the 
call) svahd, others by Svadha (offering to the dead).’® 
‘Unite with the fathers, with Yama, with tsh¢apurta (reward 
of sacrifices and good works) in the highest heaven ; leaving 
sin (behind) go back to (thy) home ; mayst thou, possessing 
lustre, be united with (thy) body’ (or as Sàyana construes ' mayst 
thou be endowed with a lustrous body'). ' Let this salutation 
be made to-day to the Fathers, who have departed earlier and 
later.'3 These passages show that from the remotest times 
the worship of ancestors flourished and offerings were made 
to them to invoke their blessings on their descendants. The 
word ‘pitriyajiia’ occurs in the Rgveda* “That flesh-eating 
(funeral) fire which entered your house, seeing this other fire 
(sacrificial), him the god, I carry (away) for the sacrifice to 
the Fathers. May he (sacrificial fire) secure in the highest 
place hot drink.” In the Atharvaveda there are several inte- 
resting verses that shed light on the worship of deceased 
ancestors. ‘Spread® thyself broad, with mighty greatness, 
thousand-limbed, in the world of merit (in heaven); Grand- 
fathers, fathers, progeny, (remoter) descendants ; I, who cook 
thee, am the fifteenth’ This verse is addressed to boiled rice. 
It is interesting to note that it alludesto the counting of fifteen 
generations, including the person who offers the ball of rice 
(seven ancestors, seven descendants and the offerer as the 15th). 
*In Vaisvanara (fire) I offer this oblation, a thousandfold, 
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hundred-streamed spring; it supports (our) father and (our) 
grandfathers ; it, being itself fat (or swelling), supporte (our) 
great-grand-fathers.'! There are numerous verses of similar 
import in the Atharvaveda.? In the Vajasaneyasamhita? 
we read ‘oh fathers! enjoy it, partakeof it, each according to 
his share.’ The Satapatha Brahmana‘ prescribes the daily 
sacrifice to the manes ‘day by day one should offer with 
svadha up to the cupful of water ; thus he performs the sacrifice 
to the Fathers.’ The foregoing passages leave no room for 
‘doubt that the worship of ancestors had become deep-rooted 
and that daily offerings to the Fathers were prescribed by 
the texts. It is, however, noteworthy that in all these Vedic 
texts, the word sráddha neveroccurs. The words usually 
employed are kavis and svadhà. It ia only in the Grhya 
and Dharma Sütras that the word Sraddha is freely used. It 
is no doubt true that in the Kathopanishad the word 
*Sráddhakàla' (time of Sraddha) occurs.6 But this passage 
represents the latest phase of Vedic Literature. Vedic Literature 
is silent upon the principle governing the rights of inheritance. 
The Dharmasütras appear to favour the theory of spiritual 
benefit elaborated by Jimütavàhana. This is not the place 
to discuss the question in detail. The curious reader may 
consult the references given below. Many of the passages 
from the Dharmasütras are capable of being explained away 
on the theory of Vijiianesvara, but one cannot help feeling on 
a careful study of the Dharmasiitras that the ancient siitra 
writers saw an intimate connection between taking the 
inheritance and the offering of Pindas and laid little emphasis 
on mere relationship by blood. 
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Vijnüneávara,! in elaborating his theory about the meaning 
of ‘sapinda’ (on Yàjiavalkya I. 52), relies upon three Vedic 
passages only in support of it. They are :—' Indeed the (man) 
himself is born from himself;’ ‘thou art born again (or 
reproduced) in the offspring ;' ‘this body is made of six kosas 
(sheaths), three (are derived) from the father, three from the 
mother ; bones, muscles and marrow from the father ; the skin, 
flesh and blood from the mother.’ The last passage is said to 
be taken from the Garbhopanishad, which is not one of the 
early Upanishads as the Chhàndogya, Brhadaranyaka or Katha 
are. These passages do not, moreover, shed any light on the 
question of the governing principle in matters of succession. 
The Mitāksharā does not quote any Sūtra which clearly lays 
down that the order of succession is governed by nearness of 
blood relationship. It must however be pointed out that even 
in the earliest Vedic writings such words as jfiati and bandhu? 
which denote mere blood relationship and are so used even in 
the Dharmasütras occur frequently enough. What is here 
emphasised is that there is hardly anything to. show that 
blood relationship alone was the guiding principle in matters 
of succession in Vedic times. 


The topic of ' Stridhan ' is an interesting subject in modern 
Hindu Law. The wedding hymn in the Rgveda (X. 85) 
contains two verses which suggest that gifts were sent with 
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‘the bride to the bridegroom's house.! ‘The bridal gifts 
of Süry&, that Savitr sent off, have gone forth; in the Aghüs 
(Magha constellation) are struck the kine; in the Arjunis 
(Pnalguni constellations) is carried (the bridal gift). The 
word: 'vahatu' that occurs here is explained by Sáyaoa as 

cows and other objects to be given for pleasing the girl to be 
married.’ In another? verse we read ‘For thee in the 
‘beginning they carried about Süry& together with the bridal 
.Bifts ; oh Agni ! mayst thou give tous again the wife together 
with progeny.’ In the Taittiriyasamhit& occurs the following 
passage ‘the wife (of the sacrificer) holds on (to the cart); 
for the wife is mistress of tlie household gear.’? The word 
fpürinahya" occurring in the above passage is found in the 
Manusmrti4 ‘he (the husband) should employ her in the 
collection and disbursement of his wealth, in cleaning, in (the 
fulfilment of) dharma, in cooking and in the supervision of 
utensils.” Medhatithi6 in his comment on Manu (VIII, 
416 cited above, 68 n. 2) quotes the passage of the Taittiriya- 
‘Samhita which was relied upon by some writers before him for 
the proposition that, in spite of what Manu says, women were 
absolute owners of atleast one kind of property, viz., ‘parinahya.’ 
The Pürvamimánsà of Jaimini refers to the above quoted 


1 gaia qg raar aana sarg gaa mA- 
weit: qaaa || Wc. X. 85.13. Thisis thesameas Seay 
14. 1. 13 where we have AQT for STHTQ and FeR Ways 
(the marriage takes place in Remir) for arasat: qaaa. 

? pam TÄT at Tega owe p m qf sat WT NR 
THAT WE || xp. X. 35. 38. Thisis thesameas HYFTF 14 2. 1 
where weread @ T: qf? for Taq: qf»: Lanman renders 


Wd by ‘bridal car’ (Harvard Series, Vol. VIII, p. 753). But it 


appears that 5&:ami'e interpretation suits the context much better 
Vide p. 63 n. 6 above- 


3,9. d. VL2.1.1. 'qecqeqTOPR qedt fe ATTAR. 
4 ia dux pub aa "P farsa! ute vista cw 
qrfeorreres ar || agafà 9. 11. 


5 saan ceri exe qen Praa vef A iorri 
Rafer ATSA: ey) IA | qreresatfanqrast- 
aalam crxquTat jay: ease aT WISH 
PTRA i Raro 
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passage of the Taittiriya-samhità for the proposition that women 
do own certain things.! 


In the foregoing only such topics as are of great interest to 
Students of modern Hindu Law have been taken for treatment. 
There are many other points falling within the scope of 
dharmasastra as conceived in ancient India, such as judicial 
procedure, crimes and their punishments, ordeals, on which 
Vedic Literature yields valuable information. Such topics 
have been here omitted for various reasons, but particularly 
from considerations of space. 


1 ‘errant a T. at Hg. VI. 1. 16 at's AEA 


Ha 


quotes the words * qef} 3 qmRereaes?g &c.' 


Art V.—Gleanings from the Bhashya of Sabara and 
the Tantravartika. 
BY 
P. V. KANE, M.A., LL.M., BOMBAY. 


(Read on 5th April, 1922). 


The Bhüshya of Sabarasvamin and the Tantravartika of 
Kumarila are standard works on the Pürvamimànsà system. 
In addition to their intrinsic worth, these works shed very 
interesting light on numerous points bearing on the history 
and chronology of Sanskrit Literature. As Kumarilabhatta 
flourished about 750 A.D. and Sabara wrote not later than 
the 5th century A.D. and may well have lived several centuries 
earlier, their works are of paramount importance in several 
ways. In the following &n humble attempt is made to bring 
together some of the numerous items of information that these 
works are replete with. 


It appears from numerous passages of the Bhüshya of Sabara 
that he held in great reverence the author of the Vrtti on the 
Sütras of Jaimini. Sabara refers to him in some places as 
‘atra bhavün' or ‘atra bhagavan. ‘In some places Gabara 
uses the honorific plural when referring to the author of the 
Vrtti. In other cases Sabara refers to him only as ‘ Vrtti- 
karah’ (in the singular). Though Sabara looked with 
veneration on the Vritikàra, he often differs from the explana- 
tions of the Vrttiküra and is careful to point out that he so 
differs. Who the author of the Vrtti referred to by Sabara 


1 See ATS on Ñ. |. 11.3.16. (Vol. I. p.184 of the B. I. edition )' IF 
ATTA AA YYHNTER 4c ; AEA on Ñ. |. LIT. 1. 6, (Vol. I. 
p.210 STATA MART: GTA.” 

Tes on Ñ. VIL 1. 2. (Vol. II p. 70.) * Sa qaem a amd aft- 
ma: giam: 

3 MA on Ñ. Q. L1.5:1L1.3.2; VIL 2, 7 ; X. 4. 23, &c. 

4 FT explains at length how his interpretation of Sütras I. 1, 3-5 differs 
from that of the Vrttik Era ; so a!so on VII. 2. 7, where Tq takes the 
word [tq occurring in the Sütra as meaning MATT and 
NÍNPRIC takes It to mean ' IANT si area n *. See also Vol. L 


p.127 where he criticizes 3RTeRTX s words describing the nature of 


Brihroapa works. 
3 
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was it is very difficult to say. One may be tempted to assert 
that he is the same as Baudhüyana who is said to have written 
& Vrttionthe Vedàntasütras. But there areno convincing 
arguments in favour of this hypothesis. Some writers are 
of opinion that Upavarsha was the author of the Vrtti (vide 
Dr. Jha's thesis on the Prábhàkara school, p. 113 and 179). But 
this does not seem to be probable. Sabara himself refers to 
the views of Upavarsha and styles him ' Bhagavàn.'! It is 
to be noted that this passage occurs in that portion of the 
Bhashya of Sabara where he summarises the interpretation 
of the Vrttikàra on Sütras I. 1.3-5. The views of the Vrttikara 
are summarised on pp. 7-18 of the Bibliotheca Indica edition. 
So if Upavarsha was the author of the Vrtti according to 
Sabara, there was no reason why his views should be 
separately mentioned by name. Besides wherever the 
Vrttiküra is referred to by Sabara he is referred to only as 
Vrttikara and not by name. A similar view is ascribed to 
Upavarsha by Sankaracharya (Vedantasitra I. 3.28).2 Saikara 
also tells us that Upavarsha commented upon both the Pirva 
and Uttara Mimánsà (Vedantasitra III. 3.53). It seems that 
Kumaàrila refers to Upavarsha as Mahàbhashyakara,? if we 
accept the explanation given by Someévara in his Ny&àyasudha. 
It will be seen later on that Kumarila refers to Patafijali’s work 
as Bhashya and Pàataüjala. From all these considerations 
it appears that Upavarsha was not the author of the Vrtti 
referred to by Sabara. If this is so, the Vrttiküra would be 
@ very ancient writer, being earlier than Upavarsha, who was 
himself very much venerated by Sabara. Even if it were urged 
that the views of the Vrttikàra summarised by Sabara (on I. 1. 5) 
do not extend to p. 18, as said above, the aforesaid conclusion 
would not be affected. The manner in which Upavarsha is 
referred to would show that he is not identical with the Vrtti- 


1 ay opem R: a RTCA a GTTNTICTY:S 
(Vol. I. p. 13 ). 

2 ‘amt CT g eq QI RITTER: ’ 

3 'qa aeaniagr mer weprenaivepen adara eg 
fie AAMAR p.390 (on I. 1,12). The FART of TAT 
says on this ( Chaukhamba series p. 632 ) "aperíereirig RAPT frar- 
guia rinia iR | enact fadrararerdrani- 
aeaa iaa niaaa ar ag- 
MARR T REAA TANIGA MENART- 
mày meaa: |’ 
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kara Sabara says in one place that the Sütraküra pursues the 
same method as the Vrttikara.! 


That there was a very long interval between Jaimini and 
Sabara follows from the fact that Sabara proposes several 
interpretations of the same Sūtra or Sütras.? Sabara refers 
to the views of others (who were probably not identical with 
the Vrttikéra or Upavarsha.)) He quotes verses (Küriküs) 
dealing with Mimànsà,* often prefaced with the words ' there 
is a Sloka on this point’ or ' they recite a Sloka on this point.’ 


It is interesting to see what attitude Sabara takes towards 
Pànini. He quotes Panini with great reverence and styles 
him ‘ bhagavün.'5 The Bhashya of Sabara approaches the 
great commentary of Pataüjali in style, which is simply, direct 
and forcible. Sabara not only looked upon Panini with 
reverence, but also upon Katyayana, who also is styled 
* bhagavàn' by him. Sabara says that Kàtyayana laid down 
that the compound of the particle ‘na’ with a ‘subanta’ was 
‘nitya,’ while Panini laid down that it was optional and that 
Panini’s rule must be followed and not Katyayana’s as the 
former lays down what is correct. In another place he speaks 
of the rule that the word ‘asti’ may be understood in a sentence 
though not actually employed.’ From these circumstances 
it is clear that even Kátyayana preceded Sabara by a long 
period. to be measured by centuries. 


1 AARNA EART | Vol.I. p. 538. 


2 eg. 2. IV. 3. 97.98; VIII. 1. 84 and 39; VIII. 3. 14-15; IX. 1. land 
34.35; IX. 2. 1-2 &c. ; 
3 Compare STQX NIE on VIII. 3. 29. 


See Vol. I. pp. 137, 490, 527, 528, 520: Vol. II. pp. 11, 71, 452, 400 &c. It is to 


me gon that one of these quotations though called a éloka is an Áry& 
p. 5 i. 


5. WW: Tiare euis quen rat mura ferafe vol. L p. 617 
‘a Sey Aart wane fae: eura wa Perret fit €x TTA. 
qan tà ’ vol. IL p. 534. 

e ‘frit ma aes gaa ware ea Wana 
ITL Arar AFIM ATTA ss ETAT 
wafer | ae rarement 1 fe ra- REN 
amaga | TaN quei sur, TAMAS 
SRUURDRUETEW ! Vol. II. p. 623 on 39 X.8. 4. 

7 ‘aera: sarageasaasaarrcacatta Vol. IL p. 703 

(8ETWTSTI vol. I. p. 443.) 
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from the Nirukta occur very frequently in the 
Bhüshya of Sabara.! A verse quoted in the Nirukta is quoted 
by Sabara and the latter pointe out that the particle ‘eva’ 
therein is joined to the wrong word.* A quotation from the 
Nirukta is cited as from a ‘Śāstrakāra.’3 A passage of the 
Bhashya (vol. II p. 454) about the nature of the deity to whom 
sacrifices are offered agrees very closely in thought and expres- 
sion with the discussion on the same topic in the Nirukta 
(chap. VIT). 

Sabara refers to Piigala as the author of a well-known work 
on metrics.4 If it is correct to say that the views of Vrtti- 
kara on Jaimini I. 1. 3-5 are summarised at pp. 7-18 of the 
Bhashya, then it would follow that Pingala's work was well 
known to the ancient Vrttiküra. 


Sabara appears to be referring to the extant Pàniniya 
Sikshà, when he says that the Sikshükaras lay down that 
Vayu is transformed into word.5 He quotes the well known 
verse occurring in the Siksha (52) about the result of reciting a 
mantra is a faulty manner.9 


Sabara makes numerous references to the Sütra Literature 
on Srauta, Grhya and Dharma. He mentions the Masaka, 
Hastika and Kaundinyaka as examples of Kalpasütras (on 
I.311) He tells us that the Holika festival is celebrated 
by the Easterns, the Ahnina-aibuka by the Southerners and 


« 


Vide MSF on F. I. 2. 35 and 36 where we have remarks similar to those 
of the AEF (.15) on AA ATA ' a Aa fedt. 
On p. 464 vol. II the words of the faewR (II. 1) ‘sta (V aient 


mR sprerferat FTA: occur.. 

2 VolIIp. 644—the verse * QAF JUT: MAATA ae.’ (FER IL. 4) 
is quoted and then the remark is mades ‘@ Ag frar ria 
Ra air frar: gaa se. 

2 Vol L. p. 13—the words * TaTTERTA Faar arrè (fA. 1.1) 

4 an rat ate T aian: Aa fagzeqitmma- 

AFAAAC| AT Vol.I p. 16. 
‘aur RAHAT SUESTIRTTUIS WeTafAfa ' Vol I. p. 3100 3f 
1.1.22. Compare the words of the fà ' AAR We qt 


e 


sam ETT. 
oS area ra seat ert: ETC TUT AT... SUITE" 
Vol. II. p. 273. 
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Udvrishabha-yajia by the Northerns. His remarks on I. 3.. 
18 and 22-23 suggest that he identified the ‘ Dakshinatyas ° 
performing the ‘ Ahnina-aibuka’ with some dark-coloured, 
burly people with reddish eyes living in a country that had a 
black soil. He refers in general terms to Smrtis and Dharma- 
Süstras.! He seems to quote a passage from some work? 
on Dharma Sastra about the duty of a Sidra to serve men of 
the three higher castes. In numerous places he refers to topics 
dealt with in the Dharmasiitras,? such as the merit to be 
achieved from planting gardens or sinking wells, about the 
murder of an Atreyi, about rising to receive an old man, about 
the rule that a student was to dine in a plate of bell-metal, 
&bout the occasions on which study was to be stopped. He 
says that the Smrti passages laying down studenthood for 
forty-eight years are in cenflict with the Vedic passage ‘one 
who has a son born and whose hair are black should consecrate 
the fires.'4 Sabara, when he speaks of Smrtis laying down 
rules as to the circumstances in which a man could marry a 
second wife when the first was living seems to be quoting the 
Apastamba-dharmasitra.6 In his Bhashya (on Jaimin: 
VI. 1°12) he quotes a verse from a Smrti which is almost the 
same as Manusmrti (IX. 416). In saying that ‘madhu’ 
(mead or wine) was forbidden to Brahmachàrins, he quotes 
the Manu-smrti with a slight change in the order of words.* 


1 VoLI p.606, ‘a RÀ yqa mA aare. ' Vol. II p.138 
Cg sr: wurei-aur aadi gaanrpeuta md VOYTUTHI- 
fsafa | 

2 Vollp.746 (tor VH STO ) VEN T Ya wee. Fa: | 
wigrerera, (qduremqaemeem | creat aaa sera 
*H PITA WaT anrea Ta.” 

3 Vol. I. p. 500 (for SITUA and AST); pp. 608 and 610 (for amà- 
Bear); p.647 (JATA: WEBCT: ); on XIL 2. 34. (for REA- 
freq) ; Vol. 11. p. 849 ( about TAATA ). 

4 Vide ATER on Ñ. 1.3. 2; compare MARTA IL 45-46, qp. T. 1.2.1 
and STF. Y. 1. 1. 2.12. 

3. Vol.l.p.768. wp tala: wq "TH p RTA "p araar’ eh, 
‘warmer qi teat atta’ wf, Taree enm qw 
‘raatsi HATA’ WA. Compare SIT. |. IL 5. 11. 12-13 

4 Vol IL p, 551 WWrwrftert "- AY ARAA ‘ay uie ow TAA” 
Compare Aa II. 177 ' parades nie T.’ 
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On p. 4 (Vol. I) of the Bhüshya he speaks of Manu and others 
as laying down rules. 

It is worthy of note that Sabara speaks of ‘itihaisa’ and' 
* puranas ’ as well-known works in which deities like Agni and. 
others are described as residing in heaven.! 

Sabara gives interesting geographical information here and: 
there. He tells us that the Andhras apply the word 'r&jan " 
to a kshairiya who does not live by protecting countries or 
cities and that the word 'charu' is well known and used in 
the sense of ‘sthali’ from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin.? 


He lived at a time when ' ras&yanas' (elixirs) were suppored 
by some to prolong life for a thousand years.3 


On I. 3. 10 he tells us that certain words like ‘ pika,’ ' nera," 
‘sata ' and ' tàmaraea ' were adopted into the Sanskrit Language 
from the language of non-Aryans and that the Mlechchhas 
were very clever in catching and bringing up birds. 


Sabara quotes a highly poetical descripticn of a river.* 
He quotes verses which seem to be taken from poetical works 
or probably from the Mahābhārata." 


The Bhüshya of Sabara contains frequent allusions to the 
tenets of the Buddhist philosophy. He speaks of the tenet 
(peculiar to the Yogicharas) that there is no real object 
corresponding to the conceptions we entertain,® to the tenet 


1 Vol. II. p. 454 At Gaita gaar "T4 | TH mper Ar Tal YÍTT- 
JAg swear: HAAA MRITA Tar Wa | 

2 Wd "o waregquiwagaarsiaay ara ANTEATER: 
WS TAHT: | ATS on II. 3. 3 at p. 172; ‘NIAAA eneat 
"TENET SIT fiU: BU" AAA: AISAN Fe:’ Vol. 1. 
p. 320. 

3 a aramam ge Pa THA TEN ST: | Vol. I. p.756. 

4 VolI.p.01. ARREA ire ewrasit BIT are qi. 

5 eg. Vol L p.33. 'sfpeeqesquesup Aaria: R- 
aaa: MaA WFAN: I’; Volnp.sen ‘STAT 
addan XTHTCUT: | arent Aerma Eg: graves wont 
IÑAR ||’. This is again quoted on p. 837 of Vol, II, and the last palt 
of it On p. 648, Vol. II. On p. 71. Vol. II. we have ' fare] fe "sspr- 
ae: afra arate | ee fi Prout AR aaraa TTA |l- 


€ Vol. I. p. 8 ( which summarises the comment of the V rttlküra ), p. 19. 
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that all things are in an eternal flux and are momentary," 
and to the five skandhas of which Vijüüna is one. Many 
Western scholars have jumped to the conclusion that, on account. 
of these references to Vijianavada, Sabara must be later than. 
the fourth or fifth century A. D. But it is very dangerous to 
dogmatise, when almost the whole of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
Literature has perished. It is not impossible to find traces. 
of the doctrines animadverted upon by Sabara in the earliest 
Pali Literature. This is not, however, the place to elaborate 
that point. 

Here and there Sabara gives curious information. He- 
says it was believed that dogs observed a fast on the 14th day 
(titht) and hawks on the 8th (vol. I. p. 604), that one suffering 
from eye diseases should eat boiled mudga and that a dropsical 
patient should drink only milk (vol. II. p. 8.) 

It will now be proper to deal with the Tantravartika in the 
same way as Sabara's Bhashya has been dealt with. 

Kumarilabhatta is one of the most brilliant and acute writers. 
of ancient India. 

The following considerations will show that & very long period 
intervened between Sabara and Kumarila. As pointed out 
by Dr. Ganganatha Jha,3 Kuméarila very often criticizes the 
interpretations of Sabara. Kumarila points out that Sabara 
did not comment upon certain Sütras of Jaimini.* In the 
second of the two omissions of this sort, Kumürila makes very 
interesting observations, which show that numerous commen- 
taries upon the Sütras and on the Bhashya existed in the days 
of Kumiarila.6 Some commentators said that the Bhashya- 
kara forgot to comment on them, others said that the comment 


1 Vol 1. p. 9 und p. 31. 
2 Vol. I. p. 20. 


3 The PrBbh&kara school, p.12. Fora few more examples, see pp. 728, 817 
997, 1127, 1150. 


4 p.6460f mco ‘THAT ASAHI GH THE. FANART. 
On p. 915'he says that the 3]TS9TzRTX. omitted seven sütras. 

P.915 sqq: qi Tz sensor a feftrarfa qw seara 
frm | npe erWegen* Meat uer wera rent | 
Ree irarheacy | wartaenfreagt (enum VTP 
aR R ferfraragcorramur: ewraeeaiaqura eig | qeareec- 
AY aaea | ata "po AANIKA ATAA- 
aea qari) saTeaagar qraearmw HaCaT 
Tatar: i 
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on these Sütras in the Bhashya was omitted by the scribes, 
80me said that they were passed over in silence as they were 
of no importance, others said that they were not genuine pro- 
ductions cf the sage (Jaimini) Kumarila further remarks that 
all the authors of other Vrttis have commented upon them 
and that there are other Sütras of Jaimini which are not of 
great substance (i.e, which are more or less superfluous). In 
another place he finds fault with the Bhashyakéra and the 
expounders (of the Bhàshya)! If we interpret another 
passage properly, it appears that, even before Kumarila wrote, 
there was another work styled a Vàrtika on the Pürvamimàn 
sāsūtra.? Kumarila in several places refers to a Bhüshya on 
the Sütra other than that of Sabara (i.e., he styles the author 
bh&shyantarakara).3 In all the three places where the author 
of this Bhàshya is referred to, be is criticized and condemned. 
In other places this author of another Bhashya seems to have 
been referred to by the expression ' kechit, according to the 
Nyàyasudhà and, if this explanation is right, the author of this 
second Bhàshya was later than Sabara (vide p. 311 of the 
Tantravartika and the Nyüyasudhà p. 480). We saw above 
that, according to the Ny&yasudhà, Kumirila refers to the 
commentary of Upavarsha as Mahabhashya. Kumarila in 
one place refers to ‘ Bhagavan Upavarsha ' and quotes passages 
(or their purport) from his Bhashya, after referring to the 
Vrttikéra.4 This strengthens the view advanced above 
that the Vrttikàra and Upavarsha are not identical. He 
quotes Karikas from other writers with the words ‘ Another 
says’ (e.g., p. 387 and p. 360). 

Kumarilabhatta was not prevented by his reverence for 
ancient commentators from criticizing the  Vrttiküra.5 Ip 
many other places he refers to the Vrttikára.$ 


LP. gl? aaa S aTa ASML Tay | areara aa- 
qur WAUTA ||’. On p.625 he gives the opinion of another 
qa. 

2 P. eo ‘aAa R werd agi cep wf | ae Afara 
at aà warsay|| À 3 queen arenegent.' 


See pj. 616, 625, 1008, 
4 0.67 on S. 1L3.16 ‘Ge qan Aar Tero RA- 
miiia (ff mare: annaa NT- 
Aea gafit "reaqenwWuTS manaa www gi- 


TU WT EATA |’ 
5 Pages 178 and 334. 
6 €.g.p. 995. 
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Among the Sütra writers he very frequently refers to thé 
Kalpasiitrakarés. Among the authors and works on Kalpa 
mentioned by Kumárila are Baudhüyana, Variha, Maéaka, 
Aévalàyüna, Baijavapi, Drahyayeniya, Latiya, Katyüyana, 
Apastamba.! He tells us that the Latyüyana and Drahya- 
yana Sütras thought that the Masaka Kalpasütra was more 
weighty than even the Brahmana and so refer to it, and that 
‘certain Brahmanas are of the nature of Kalpasütras.! 


The Tantravàrtika contains numerous allusions to the Nirukta. 
Kumirila refers to the fourfold division of words, to the 
fact that certain roots are found among non-Aryans, while 
nouns derived from them are employed by the Aryas, to the 
principle that Nirukta is a complement of grammar, to the 
dictum that a Nairukta is to derive by relying upon similarity 
of letters. He often quotes verses that are found in the 
Nirukta and refers to their explanation contained in that work.* 


The Pratisakhyas and their subject matter are discussed in 
the Tantravartika in a few places. 


In one place we meet with a reference to the Siksha of 
Narada. 


In the elaborate and vigorous Pürvapaksha that is launched 
against grammar and its claim to be regarded as an authorita- 
tive Smrci, Kumirila furnishes very valuable and interest- 
ing information on grammatical literature. Considerations 
of space would not allow any extensive examination. Only 
salient points will be set down in what follows. Even Pānini 
is charged with having sinned against his own rules and not 
having indicated the purpose for which he composed his ex- 


1 Pages 161, 164, 174, 178, 211. 
2 P. 164. 


3 Pages 214 ( about AACS AAT AMAA ETE T ) 146 LILEIEE LI 
areas Te PparnTqware gus watafa garia- 
AmaE 1.2), p.200 (wrecHs(q saupmcorearfq- 
fire — TER 115), v 21: (FRE Merete a= 
(eH II. 1). 

4 P. 213 (the verse aqilga Aai = TER I. 18), 215 ( Fee ampi 
ar quTÍT--ITESE XIII). These two verses occur in the Mah&bhE- 


shya also (Vol. I. pp. 2 and 3). 
5 Pages 208, 289. 


9 P.199. qur frerat "TC We we Parteners rene- 
TEA TA NAFA: | 
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tremely difficult work.! Kütyüyana, the author of the 
Vürtikas on Panini, is styled Vàkyakàra and faults are point- 
ed out in his Vàrtikas also.? Patanjali is mentioned by name 
and his Bhàshya is frequently quoted or referred to. The- 
first few pages of Patanjali’s work dealing with the purpeses 
Served by a study of grammar come in for detailed or frequent 
reference or criticism.* It is pointed out that Patañjali 
himself, like his two illustrious predecessors, is guilty of 
grammatical lapses as in the ‘ Aviravikanyaya,’ that the three 
great munis are in conflict with each other, that Patanjali for 
his own purposes meddles with the text of well-known verses. 
like the onein the Siksh& (quoted in note 6p. 86 above).5 It is 
to be noted that it hasnot been possible to find out a single 
passage in the Tantravürtika where Patanjali’s great work. 
is styled ‘Mahabhashya.’ The only passage, so far found, 
where the word Mahabhashya occurs in the Tantravartika is 
explained by an erudite commentator like Someésvara as. 
intended to apply to the work of Upavarsha on the Pirva- 
mimàbs&. It appears from two passages that Kumarila knew 
commentaries (or a commentary) on the Mahabhashya and 
appears to have quoted two verses therefrom. A quotation 


1 P.201 finds fault with the Sūtra MASS: WTA: (1.4.30) and HW 
EE ET (I. 4. 55), which latter violates the rule contained Im 
TIRA adf (II. 2, 15). See p. 196 for the charge of the absence 
of any HATHA out of wR, MY, HA and WT. 

2 P.058(for 3T&Q?LR[X and the MARS on ANÈ 1L 3. 1) and. 
p. 201 for criticism of qTTI2R8: ( aeara — mentioned by 
name and styled aT49[o ) 


3 P. 055 (for ASNE ), 217 ( RETIER Vol. I. p.6 ), 958 ( REPITEN 
Vol. I. p. 439-443.) 
Vide pp. 203, 209, 211, 213. 


P. 201 ( Sa?ref pen ema, for which see HETWTS?I Vol. III. p. 124), p. 195- 
‘qtr ara ARATA: ferar (0 AMARTA, 
fe amearediaarg ||’; p. 213 ae: WET: TAA TERT- 
Wag ATA SAA TTS ATT TsTIs qrarqer eraut 
aira: ' 

6  P.207 Se A SETA CUR CTTRTREPAR(H Fea DDR 

IRI (and then two verses are quoted); p. 220 * aanas 

gaanar THIET gau 

eara creanmea(2raqesmroiaed TAT.” 


Qo o» 
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from the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari is cited without naming 
the work and the author's position is ridiculed by making a 
slight change in the words of the Vakyapadiya.! Several 
verses from the Vakyapadiya are quoted, as pointed out by 
Prof. Pathak in his learned paper in the J. B. B. R. A. S. vol. 18, 
pp. 214-15. 

It is noteworthy that according to the Tantravartika there 
were fourteen or eighteen principal subjects of study for 
orthodox people.? In a lengihy passages he concisely describes 
the contents of the six Vedángas, (Sikshà, Kalpa, Vyükarama,. 
Nirukta, Chandovichiti, Jyotisha), Itihàsaipurána, Nyāya, 
Mimaànsà, &c. (pp. 79-80.) 

The Tantravartika contains very valuable information about 
the contents of the Mahabharata. Prof. Buhler, in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Kirste, has dealt with the subject in his lucid and 
masterly manner (in ' Indian Studies’ No. II). It is therefore 
not dasirable to go into any great detail on this point here. 
The work was styled Mahābhārata in his day and the Gita 
formed an integral portion of it.3 He refers to the Gandha- 
mádina section, quotes a verse from the episode of Savitri, 
speaks of the chapters on gifts, duties of kings and on Moksha, 
and gives a warning that the episodes (Upàkhyànas) in the 
Mahabharata have no independent purpose of their own and 
so should not be relied upon as matters of substance. For 
other references the pages noted below may be consulted.5 


1 P.209 fq Ragana: eaa Crea RONA- 
Qa. ..... .. WW UA RARI IRAR ANIAN: 
Mega ma Aaa” Aa. The halt verse is MFAT 
L 13. 

2 P. 125. ' qfeareaa R AJNE ar AMRETA MÅTT- 
epp fre: fu par 34rcrargeiargemenmadafeatguer- 
urere e sif rer entr t. It is remarkable that even in the 
Nirukta the word (SpETT€sSg[4 is applied to tt along with SHIRIN. 

3 P.10. RIAAN ARMAZENA | ATS Nifo L 270: 

p.380 erri WAT (Sarees ) iag ni wiry 
re , 
IL CLE : 

P.17. (WAQATEA. TATA chap. 149 f. ), 380 (sra gars! ges CE EY 
TSITA: | = TATA 200.17), p. 16 ( TANT F TAT STAN MIA 
RPMs: £c’). 

5 P.135 (ware n stre qi sprains 32-17), 136 (about 

R ), 452 ( Tig stri 107. 44-50). 


- 
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In a long and very instructive passage he points out how the 
heroes of the Mahabharata were charged with serious lapses 
from proper conduct and gives the instances of Nahusha (as 
Indra), Krshna-Dvaipàyana, Bhishma, Dbrtaràshtra, 
Yudhishthira, Vasudeva, Arjuna.! 

He refers to Valmiki in the same breath with Dvaipayana, 
thereby showing that the Ramayana occupied the same position 
as the Mahabharata in his days.? He refers to the abandon- 
ment of Sita and the performance of a sacrifice by Rima with 
a golden image of Sità.? 


The Tantravartika stands in a peculiar relation to the 
Manusmrti. On this and on other information to be gathered 
from the Tantravartika about the Dharmagastra Literature, the: 
present writer has prepared a separate paper.* Therefore, 
it is not desirable to go over the same ground again. 


The Tantravartika contains very important references to the 
philosophical systems of its day. In one passage reference is 
made to the Samkhya system dealing with Prakrti and 
Purushas and to the Vaiseshika that postulates a personal 
God and atoms for the creation of the world.5 In another 
passage we are told that the systems of the Simkhya, Yoga, 
Pancharatra, PaSupata, Sàkya, Nirgrantha, are not accepted 
by the followers of the Vedas, are veiled under cover of ortho- 
doxy by taking over certain elements from the Vedic system 
(such as Ahimsa, truthfulness, restraint, charity, kindness), 
have for their objects the humouring of ordinary men, material 
gain, honour and notoriety, and are based on reasoning opposed 
to the Vedas.5 The inclusion of the Pancharatra among hetero- 
dox systems in the days of Kurrárila is striking and supports 

&mkara (a contemporary or junior of Kumarila) in his inter- 
pretation of the last four sütras of the 2nd pàda of the 2nd 
chapter of the Vedàntasütras. The Vaiéeshikas are grouped 
with the Bauddhas and aresaid to be afraid of the Mimünrakas." 
A sūtra of the Nyàyasütra of Akshapada is partially quoted 


1 See pp. 127-138. 


2 P.16. "weweugraparüs ( resi dureerIfaprenT.p ema. 
sant strana.’ 


3 OP. 134. 
4 The paper was sent to the 2nd Orientalists’ Conference at Calcutta held on 28th 
January 1922. 
5 P. 81. 
€ P. 114. 
7 P. 169 "mm stareeweer: FAAR: | rear CIR sear 
wag: aR ||’. 
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by  Kumiárila.! The well-known nicknames given to 
Tarkikas, viz., 'pilupákavüdins' and 'pitharapakavüdins' are 
specifically mentioned by Kumarila.? 

Ayurveda is mentioned as useful in the treatment of diseases.? 
Reference is made to a ‘Sarpasiddhaénta’ which prescribed 
that plant as an antidote against poison which was gripped 
with its teeth by an ichneumon.* Reference too, is made to 
the work on elephants composed by the prince Palakàrya5 
and a technical name contained therein (ubhabhya=a stroke 
with both tusks.) 

The Bauddhas come in for severe condemnation in the 
Tantravàrtika. In one place we are told that some persons 
find delight in evil actions as the Sàkya (Bauddha) does in 
running down the Vedas and Bráhmanas with bad reasoning.5 
It seems that there were people who tried to find authority 
in the Upanishads for the Buddhist doctrines of momentariness, 
of vijfiana (concepts) arising without any corresponding real 
external object, and of the absence of an (imperishable) soul.” 
In one place it is urged that those teachings of Buddha and 
the like, viz., the construction of vihdras, and parks, the practice 
of vairügya and meditation, ahimsd, truthfulness, restraint, 
charity, kindness, which are not in conflict with the injunctions 
of the Veda, are authoritative.8 Elsewhere it is said that the 
teachings of Buddha were imparted mostly to the fourth 


1 P307 'qq s ewererriteaeareme amor. 
Ag. This is FARA DE. 2, 63. 

2 P. w ‘Set araia A eA cm dau 
W-HAATET TT | QARN F TT AAT: ? 

3 P.204. ' aeri afara Wrrer Prasat | 

4 P.13. an ap AANA eer at RAR eà 
ATE: AMAT l’. AGATA" is mentioned even in the 
Upanishads, e. g, İÜ 7. 1. 2. 

5 P20. gnp ara a TTY Yfü AF: qTOSRTSHTSI- 
TAART Ta.” 

6 P.129. RATAA SiEXSPISAY ie iit | mA DT- 
FRATATT ||’. 

7 R8. | AERTS fre 
dresreatensk wi Padatrarrst Pra MNA. Ot course 
this is urged In the qaqa. See also p. 174 for the same three doctrines. 

8 P. 124. 
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varna (i.e., the Südras) and people fallen from the caste system 
and excluded from the (study of ) the Vedas and that it’ was 
the works of these (Buddha and others) that are spoken of 
by Manu as fit to be avoided.! Kumaérila refers to the peculiar 
doctrine of the Arhata (Jaina) system that the soul has the 
'same size as the body.? 

Kumàrila makes interesting observations on Dravida and 
Mlechchha dialects. He says that the Aryas when borrowing 
words from the Mlechchha languages try to dress them up by 
adding another (Aryan) word or letters (so as to suit the genius 
of the Sanskrit Language) or by cutting off a letter or letters.3 
-He exemplifies this by citing instances from Dravida bhasha, 
from which words ending in tonsonants are adopted by making 
them end in a vowel. The word ‘chor’ (from Dravida bhàshà) 
meaning ‘boiled rice’ is turned into ‘chora,’ the word ‘atar ' 
(a way) is changed into 'atara'; the word ‘pap’ (a serpent) 
is transformed into ' pàpa'; the word ‘mal’ (truth) becomes 
* mālā ' ; the word ‘vair’ (belly) assumes the garb of ‘ vaira.’ 
If this is the case with regard to the Dravida languages and 
the like, there is no knowing what fanciful forms words from 
the Párasi (Persian), Barbara, Yavana (Ionian or Greek) or 
Raumaka (Roman) languages will assume when taken oves 
into the Aryan speech.* Kumārila tells us that the scriptures 
of the Bauddhas and Jainas are full of ungrammatical words, 
i.e., full of words in the Magadha, Dakshinatya languages and 
their apabhrainsas.? He then gives certain examples, which 


1 Pages 116-117. 


2 P.379. ^ spp wc MATA TAMA TANT TE sue 
qvem. 


3 P.157. The words mentioned here seem to be taken from the Malyali 
b language. 
» Lai. 


5 P.i17L AIM IAAT Marans (eT | A 
AR AFAI Heda cd} op! an Teas area TF 
sm*w BG TSH etel ATCT | ATÀ e CA HST TAT 
VTA THT SATCU Pasa | ATNA ROR- 
HFA: This passage as printed in the Benares edition is very corrupt 
and misleading. We must read RER JAF, TEAR for g23, NRU 
JEFF 4c. The passage in tqq may run * AR PAA: ad 
aaa ...... | qur Bearcat SrB TAIT scr are qum ta 
SR | SZ? A TR depa wr aap UST 
Tr: | stare Pragafea | srrerferarea. ' 
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bear a close analogy to passages from Pāli works like the 
Dhatmmapada or the suttas. He further says that words 
like ‘bhikkhave’ are greater departures (apabhrashta) from 
the correct Sanskrit speech than even the current local tongues. 
(deSabhasha), which were well known as ‘apabhrashta,’ that 
in the Prakrits the accusative plural is seen to end in ‘e, but 
not the nominative or vocative plural, that in the Prakrits. 
and Apabhrarhsas we find a (Sanskrit) ‘r’ transformed into 
‘a’ and the anusvara in the word ‘Samskrta ' omitted and a 
conjunct ‘k ’ for (sk), but (a Sanskrit) ‘t’ was not transformed 
into ‘d’ (as in the above passage)!. 


It is very interesting to note that Kumarila was familiar 
with the popular language of Làta (the country about Surat 
and Broach). Commenting upon a passage from the Rgveda 
(in the Pürvapaksha) he says that in no other (Aryan) dialect 
than the speech of the Latas is it possible to find the word ‘vāra’ 
for 'dvàra.* The well-known Prakrits from very ancient 
times are the Maháràshtri, Sauraseni, Magadhi and Paisach . 
Làti was never a well-known Prakrit, though we have a Làti 
speech mentioned by Dandin along with the Sauraseni and 
Gaudi (Kavyádarsa I. 35). Kumiarila is therefore not probably re- 
ferring to any Prakrit dialect known from Prakrit grammars, but 
is referring to the speech current in Gujarat among common. 
people. In another passage he seems to be referring to an 
enphemistic use of the word 'abhyaüjana' current among 
the Làátas.3 He refers to Valabhi and Pataliputra in the same 
sentence.* In one place he refers to the works dealing with 
Kavya and Nataka, Prakrit Grammar, to Dvipadi (a musical 
composition) and Ràsakas.5 


1 pp. 173-174. 
2 p.200. ‘Ant MOTEFA ^ SENASA MEET- 
aSr’. This is sald with reference to the word Afataare 


occurring In SFY V. 85:3. Even now in Gujarathi we have FT 
for a door. 


3 p. 969, ' rear sperem pupa 3 fara areata WrETHTST- 
SUA AAT: | TIS TACT mq ANAT ETT- 
gem qaa. 

4 p.617.  Hasthe BIUEITSTTSITWT todo anything with SaF ? 

6 p.205. * AANEREN ANETTA COE RCTUTRTETERT EO RT9E SITUE 


7 3 
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The word ‘ àyuktaka ' occurring in many Valabhi and other 
copperplate grants is used by Kumarila for a viceroy who, 
though not himself crowned as a king, is appointed to rule 
over a people! or a province. 


From the Taatravartika we learn that the Puranas were 
012 of the fourteen principal subjects of study as laid down by 
the Yájüivalkyasmrti (I. 3. He tells us that they contained 
information on divisions of the earth, royal and other families, 
moasure3 of time and distance and future occurrences. He 
says that in the itihása and Puranas the top of Meru is known 
a; 'svarga.3 Ho tells us that in the puràánas the Sàkyas 
are said to b» the cause of confounding dharma in the Kal 
az3.4 Tho Itihasa and pura1a, are joined together in several 
plasəs (pp. 79, 126). The Puranas are spoken of as authorita- 
tive in matters of dharma and quotations are cited from them, 
80m? of which can be traced in the Vishnu and Markandeya. 


1 p.588. ‘a fe dicuarierremfas cased drura i7 aaa 
"rISWd[CgTe Sur SCNTN R3 | 1J MARRA  TUTHR- 
LSTA CF AANA T UAT TAT | 

See Indian Antiquary Vol. XV. p. 187 foralValabhl grant of TN 
gia 252 (A. D. 571-72) for SITIS and a long list of other officers ; 
also I. A., vol. 16, p. 15, 24 (the Kauthem grant of (ARMIA 


dated Wh 930) for VIHA (where, however, the word seems to 
designate an Inferior officer). 
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Art. VL—A Brief History of the Gujarat 
Saltanat. 
BY 
M. S. Commissariat, M.A., 
Indian Educational Service. 
(Concluded from No. LXXII, Vol. XXV of the Journal.) 
X.—Sultan Ahmad Shah III. (A. D. 1553-1560). 


For seven years after the death of Mahmud the Martyr, 
Unhappy char the boy-king Ahmad III! was the nominal 
actor orao reign. ruler of Gujarat, and coins were struck and 
the ‘ khutba ’ read in his name. The advent 
of a second minority, however, so far emboldened the grasping 
nobles that in 1554 they divided the kingdom among them- 
selves, so that each ot them became almost independent in the 
districts that came under his charge. But the partition brought 
no peace to the country. The restless ambition of the amirs, 
and their shifting combinations, revived the sad history of 
the first eight years of Mahmud IIT's reign, and served to hasten 
the disintegration of the kingdom. To add to the confusion, 
a number of Afghan adventurers came down to settle in 
Gujarat owing to the political revolutions in upper India con- 
sequent on the break-up of the Sur dynasty and the re-establish- 
ment of the house of Babur. The details of the civil wars of 
this reign form, perhaps, the most dreary portion of the history 
of the genial Sikandar ; but neither the events nor the majority 
of the actors possess any permanent interest or importance. 
The careers of two of the nobles, viz., Itimad Khan and Saiyid 
Mubarak, deserve, however, more than a passing notice. 


Itimad Khan, whose presonal name was Abdul Karim, was 
Itimād Khan, Originally a Hindu servant of Mahmud III. 
: * He embraced Islam and rose to favour until 
his master came to repose such entire confidence in him as to 
1 In the ecncalonian of the Gujarat dynasty found in text-books on Indian History, 


this ruler is Invariably described as Ahmad Shah IL But, in view of the fact that Sultan 
Qutb-ud-din (A.D. 1451-58) is distinctly given the title of Ahmad Shah In the legends on 

his coins, it appears more correct to designate the boy Sultan who was placed on the 
throne in 1553 as Ahmad Shah IIL (See Geo. P. Taylor, The Coins of the Gujarat Saltanat 
J. B. B. B. A. S., 1993). 
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place the harem under his charge. After the murder of Mahmud’ 
and of the leading amirs of Gujarat by the villain Burhan, the 
court and the people turned instinctively for lead to Itimad 
Khan, and for the greater part of the next twenty years his 
power was at its height and his influence unchallenged. Twice 
during this period he played the rôle of ‘“king-maker,” and 
his invitation to Akbar in 1572 ushered in a new period in the 
history of Gujarat. As we have seen, it was at his suggestion 
that the boy Ahmad was selected to succeed Mahmud III, 
&nd during the whole of this reign he wasregent, and in personal 
charge of the sovereign, whom he kept under the closest possible 
confinement at Ahmadabad, which became again the seat of 
government. 


Saiyid Mubarak Bukhari was a man held in the highest esteem 
dad MS sull by his contemporaries as the head of the 
Bukhon and his Powerful order of the Bukhari Saiyids of 
career. Gujarat. His early career also belongs to 
the reign of Mahmud III. Atter the murder 
of that ruler his influence rivalled that of Itimid Khan, and 
it was at his auspicious hands that the grandees of Gujarat 
had the boy Ahmad formally installed on the throne in 1553. 
The author of the “ Mirat-i-Sikandari " dwells at considerable 
length on the career and virtues of the Saiyid, partly because 
of the sanctity of his name, and also because the historian's 
father, Shaikh Muhammad alias Manjhu, took service under 
the Saiyid after the departure of Humayun from Gujarat, and 
was his trusted agent and adviser during the most eventful 
years of his career. 


Of all the nobles of this reign, Saiyid Mubarak alone appears 
to have been actuated by a genuine desire to promote the good 
of the country, and to prevent civil strife by mediating between 
the warring factions. Though a spiritual leader, his ambition, 
and the circumstances in which he was placed, led him to play 
the foremost part in the politics of his time, and he maintained 
for the purpose a large army composed of Bukhari Saiyids and 
Afghans. Personally brave, he often led his army to battle 
donned in full maii armour. In the partition of the kingdom 
during this reign, the towns of Patan, Champaner and Cambay, 
as also the divisions of Kapadwanj, Baroda, Balasinor, 
Dholka, Gogha and Dhanduka fell to the share of the Saiyid. 
His headquarters were at Kapadwanj, but he appears to 
have had & partiality for Saiyidpur, a place in the vicinity of 
Mahmudabad, and about five miles from the village of Kanij, 
which he himself populated and made his residence. 


3 
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The unprovoked jealousy of Itimid Khan brought about 
‘the death of Saiyid Mubarak about 1557. It appears that 
'the young Sultan, unable to assert himself under the vigilant 
.eye of the regent, left Ahmadabad secretly and took refuge 
with the Saiyid. About this time one Haji Khan, a famous 
Afghan noble of the Sur dynasty of Delhi, flying before the 
-conquests 'of Humayun, came to Gujarat with a large force 
and 150 elephants. Itimād Khan concluded that, in anticipation 
of Haji Khan's arrival and co-opÉration, Saiyid Mubarak had 
invited Sultan Ahmad to his court in order to break the influ- 
-ence of the all-powerful minister. He, therefore, marched with 
an army from the capital, and, ina battle near Mahmudabad, the 
‘Saiyid, who was blind at the time, was defeated and slain. 


The historian Sikandar, himself a spiritual follower of Saiyid 
Mubarak, expatiates with delight upon his master’s miraculous 
powers. Thus the Saiyid used often to say that he would die 
a martyr on the field of battle, and the prophecy was fulfilled : 
for his death was brought about, not in pursuit of self-aggran- 
disement, but in fighting on behalf of. his sovereigu;: who: had 
come to him for help against: his ;Qpprésscrs; - Me he: also 
prescience of his end, for, on going, out to. his last, hgttle,. he 
took off his turban and wound.it:round the head of his draudson 
'Saiyid Hamid, then twelve years oh; with the words: ‘“ To-day 
is the day of my martyrdom ; henceforth be this turban yours.” 
Moreover, in the battle, Mubarak fell at the spot where during 
his life he had often expressed a desire to be buried. He also 
.&ppears to have been a liberal patron of men of letters, and 
it was for him that Árüm, the Kashmirian, wrote his history 
-called the Tuhfat-us-Sadat. 


In the immediate vicinity of Mahmudabad, near the village 
of Sojali, may still be seen the mausoleum of Saiyid Mubarak, 
which is perhaps the most beautiful of the provincial examples 
-of the Indo-Saracenic style of architecture to be seen at Ahmad- 
&bad. 'Though small, "there is a simplicity about its plan, 
a solidity and balance of parts in its design, which has rarely, 
‘if ever, been surpassed in any tomb in India. The details, too, 
are all elegant and appropriate, so that it only wants increased 
dimensions to rank among the very first of its class." 


The Emperor Jahangir, who visited this mausoleum at the 
end of 1617, during his prolonged tour in Gujarat, says in his 
Memoirs : “ On the bank of the Mahmudabad river is the tomb 
of Saiyid Mubarak Bukhari. He was one of the leading officers 
-————————————————————— 


1 Fergusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. 11, pp. 244-45. 
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of Gujarat, and his son Saiyid Miran erected this monument 
to him. It has a very lofty cupola, and it must have cost more 
than two lakhs of rupees. None of the tombs of the Gujarat 
Sultans that I saw came up to one-tenth of it. Yet they were 
Sovereigns, and Saiyid Miran was only a servant.” 1 


As to the descendants of Saiyid Mubarak, we find that his 
son, Saiyid Miran, continued to play the same honourable and 

rominent part in politics as his father had done, and died 
in 1572. Miran’s son was Saiyid Hamid, who, as a boy of 
twelve, and clad in steel armour, had fought on the side of his 
grandfather in the battle in which the latter was killed. Saiyid. 
Hamid ultimately joined the Emperor Akbar, who, when he 
left Gujarat in 1573, took the Saiyid to Agra with allhis family. 


In 1553, Imad-ul-Mulk (Aslan Rumi) was appointed com. 
Imad otmi mander of the Foreign Legion, t.e., the Turks, 
rivaley with Ic; Persians and Habshis who were in the service 
mad Khan. of the Sultan, and during the next five years 
the rivalry between him and Itimad Khan 

was intense. His murder in 1558 by Khudawand Khan 
(Raiab Salmam) removed a formidable opponent from the 
path of the regent. Jmsd-u:-Mulk’s son, Changhiz Khan, 
succeeded io his title and fiefs. and in 1560 he caused Rajab- 
to be murdered in vengeance for his father. During the next 
reign, Changhiz Khan became, for a time, supreme at the capital. 


One prominent feature of the declining days of the Gujarat 

. " kingdom was the rise to power and influence 
ae a of several nobles of ''Habshi " origin, who 
Court. played no insignificant part in the civil wars 
ofthe time. Among these we may mention 

the names of Iktiyar-ul-Mulk, Jhujhàr Khan, and Ulugh Khan.? 


1 Memoirs of Jahangir, by Rogers and Beveridge, Vol. I, p. 436. 


2 These titles, it must be noted, were borne by more than one Individual among 
the Habshi nobles. Thus, between 1553 and 1572, the title of Ulugh Khan was conferred 
succeasively on three different Amirs, viz., (1) Mandal Dilawar Khan, who was appointed 
in 1553 Captain of the Bodyguard and put in command of the Arab battallons; (2) Yüqut 
SBbit Khan Habshi, vazir of the former, who succeeded to Mandal's titles and commands ; 
and (3) Shams-ud-Dawlah Muhammad, son of the last, who also inherited, in 1557, his 
father's title of Ulugh Khan and assumed his military commands. Hajji ad-Dabir, the 
historian, was In his service for seventeen years preceding the conqucst by Akbar. Both 
Y qut and Muhammad were buried at Sarkhej. 


So also the title of Jhujh@r Khan was borne by two Abyssinian 
commanders in Gujarat, viz, (J) Bllal  Habshl, who recelved the title 
in 1538, und was killed In a battle before Surat In 1559, and was buried at Sarkhe]: 
and (2) Marj&n Sultani Habshl, son of B!l&l. He was the adopted brother of Y@ ut 
Ulugh Khan, who, on his death, appointed him guardian to his son. MarjBn was In 1578 
trampled to death by an clephant under Akbar's orders, and was buried at Sarkhej; 
(Sir E. Denison Ross, Introduction to An Arabic History of Gujarat, Vol. IL, pp. XIV; 
XVII and XVIII.) 
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The term  Habshi, though generally applied to Abyssinians, 
no doubt includes other negro races of the African continent. 
When taken captives, they usually began life as slaves, and 
appear to have shown the same capacity, as did the Turks, 
to rise from slavery to the highest positions. The Habshi 
commanders who rose to fame in Gujarat in the 16th century 
were the prisoners or descendants of prisoners captured during 
the Muslim invasion of Abyssinia in 1527. Taken first to 
Kamran, they were subsequently brought to Gujarat in 1531 
by Mustafa bin Bahram, when the latter received orders from 
Constantinople to proceed at once to India to help Bahadur 
against the Portuguese. In the disorders that began with the 
accession of Mahmad III, the more able prisoners found a scope 
for rising to favour and prominence. Their rivalry with the 
local nobility, and with the leaders of other foreign mercenaries, 
brought about a state of dissension which enabled Akbar to 
conquer Gujarat almost without a blow in 1572-73.! 


Twice during this reign, Sultan Mubarak Shah of Khandesh, 

Alienation of himself closely related by blood to the 
important diss Ahmad Shahi dynasty, led an army to the 
tricts. Gujarat frontier in order to take advantage 
of the distracted condition of that country. On the first 
occasion he was induced to abandon his designs upon the pious 
Temonstrances of Saiyid Mubarak. But the second invasion 
was instigated by Itimad Khan himself, who had taken refuge 
at the court of Burhanpur when he found his power at Ahmad- 
abad temporarily eclipsed This time the invader could 
only be bought off by the surrender of the districts of Sultan- 
pur and Nandurbar, which were thus alienated from the 
Gujarat Saltanat. In 1559 or 1560, in a quarrel between 
Changhiz Khan of Broach, and his father’s murderer 
Rajab Salmāni, the oppressive governor of Surat, the 
former invited the help of the Portuguese, and, in return 
for the services of 500 of their men (who, it may be mentioned, 
were never supplied), surrendered to them the districts of Daman 
and Sanjan.? Thus two more districts were lost to the Gujarat 
kingdom in this unhappy reign. Changhiz Khan, on this 
occasion, took the fort of Surat and caused his rival to be 
slain. 


1 Sir E. Denison Ross, ut sup, pp. XXXIII, XXXIV. 


2 According to Portuguese accounts, the fort of Daman had passed into thelr hands a3 
early as 1534. 
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It is interesting to note that it was in this reign that Hajji 
ad-Dabir, the author of The Arabic History 
The historian of Gujarat, first came to India from Mecca 
i Geek abir in 1555, and settled at Ahmadabad with 
` his father! ; and in 1558 we find him entering 
the service, as under-secretary, of Muhammad Ulugh Khan, 
a prominent Abyssinian noble and general at the Gujarat court. 
The historian’s full name is Abdulla Muhammad bin Siraj-ud-din 
Omar, al-Makki, al-Asafi, Ulughkhani, but he tells us that he 
was generally known as Hajji ad-Dabir, a name given him by 
his first master Ulugh Khan. The credit of discovering the 
valuable manuscript of his history, written in Arabic in the 
author's own hand, belongs to Sir E. Denison Ross. The 
work, which was probably completed after 1605, remained 
unknown to the world for over 300 years, until it was found 
in the Library of the Calcutta Madrasah by Dr. Ross shortly 
after he was appointed as Principal of the institution. The 
value of the Arabic History as a first hand authority on the 
period of the Saltanat, and as complementary and corrective 
to the Mirat-i-Sikandari written about the same time, can 
hardly be overestimated.? 


A few months before the murder of Sultan Ahmad III, there 
. perished by the hand ofan assassin, and 
. The great Bai- in the ancient-capital of Gujarat, a man whose 
ram Khan at Pa- SPRE : 
tan—his murder, name is intimately and honourably associated 
with the second establishment of the House 
of Timur in India. In 1560, the great Bairam Khan, the trusted 
general of Humayun, and the tutor and protector of his son 
Akbar, after an ineffectual and half-hearted revolt against his 
young master, received permission to go on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, Marching across Rajputana on his way to the coast, 
he arrived at Patan Anhilvad, where he halted for some days 
to rest himself. The town at this time swarmed with a large 
number of disorderly Afghans, in nominal subjection to Musa 


1 The anemstors of Hajji ad-Dabir, the author of the Arabic History of Gujarat, had 
settled at Patan in Gujarat from northern India ever since Timur's Invaslon of Delhi 
fn 1398. Their connection with the province, therefore, dates from the tIme of Zafar 
Khan, the founder of the Saltanat. In 1535, when war broke out between Humayun and 
Bahadur Shah, the latter sent away his harem and his treasures to Mecca in charge of 
his vazir Asaf Khan, who took with him as his major domo Siraj-ud-din, the father of 
the historian. It was in Mecca that Hajj! ad-Dabir was born about 1539, and he first 
came to India in 1555 as stated in thc text. 

2 Sir E. Denison Ross, now the able Director of the 3chool of Orlental Studies’ in 
London, has published in the Indian Texts Series (John Murray) two volumes of the 
Arabic text of this History, accompanied by valuable Introductions. The English trans- 
lation of the work by this eminent scholar will be welcomed by all interested in the history 
of Gujarat. 
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Khan Fuladi, who received the distinguished visitor hospitably. 
‘The arrival of the great Protector, however, gave rise to 
tumults in the city, instigated by a man named Mubarak 
Khan Lohani, whose father had been inadvertently killed by 
Bairam in the battle of Macchiwàárà (1553), and who was now 
: determined to take his revenge. 


During his stay at Patan, Bairam Khan entertained bimself 
by visiting the beautiful lakes and gardens which then adorned 
the town. One day he went on a pleasure sail to an island- 
pavilion on the famous Sahasralinga Tank outside the city. 
As he left the boat on his return, and mounted his horse, tbis 
Afghan arrived with thirty or forty others, and stabbed him 
‘to death. Bairam’s followers, distracted at the incident, took 
to flight. His bleeding body lay in the dust until some fakirs 
‘charitably buried it near the mausoleum of Shaikh Hissam ; 
but it was afterwards conveyed to the holy city of Mashhad 
-and interred there. The ex-vazir, in spite of his long and distin- 
.guished public career, was not more than about thirty-six 
, years of age at the time of his death. 


After Bairam’s death the assassins plundered his camp and 
his followers. His wife and his little son, Abdurrahim, then 
four years old, were protected by friends and brought with 
-difficulty to Ahmadabad, and sent after some months to Delhi 
-at the desire of Akbar. The boy came to be in time one of 
the greatest nobles of the court of this Emperor and of his 
‘son Jahangir. 


We shall now describe the circumstances under which Sultan 
ý Ahmad came to an untimely end as the 
urder of Sul- : 2 
tan Ahmad III, Tesult of his own rash actions. He was now 
nineteen years of age, and naturally chaffed 
-at his utter dependence on his masterful vazir. But he was 
foclish and impetuous, and, “in the levity of ycuth," took 
but little pains to conceal his animosity. It is related that 
when in drink he used to draw his sword and to cut up plantain- 
trees, saying: ‘‘ With this blow I sever the head of Itimad 
Khan.” In this manner did the senseless young man give 
vent to his impotent rage, and play a perilous farce, repeating 
the names of all his nobles. He also now began to go out to 
hunt for several miles outside the city whenever he pleased 
‘and thus kept the minister in perpetual anxiety. 


Itimad Khan saw this bid for independence, and the danger 
that threatened both his power and his life, and he decided to 
‘be beforehand in the matter. Prior to taking final action, 
B * P 
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however, he assured himself of the treacherous intentions of 
his master by listening in concealment to a prearranged inter- 
view between a trusted lieutenant and the Sultan. As soon. 
88 the meeting was at an end, Itimad Khan presented himself, 
and at his orders Ahmad III was cut down, and his dead body 
thrown on the sands of the Sabarmati, close by the houses 
inthe Bhadra. A contemporary writer! who happened to. 
arrive at Ahmadabad about this time, says that one morning 
the people found the Sultan without a head in a small water- 
course which flows near. the city. The body was soon after 


removed and buried in the royal vault of the dynasty in the 
city. 


These were, in all probability, the circumstances under which. 
the Sultan came by his end, for the details of his assassination, 
at the instigation of his autocratic minister, are given at length, 
both in the ''Sikandari" and the “ Ahmadi.” The state- 
ment made by Firishta, however, that the king met his death. 
in a love-intrigue at night outside a nobleman’s house, is not 
supported by any hitherto known authority. Be that os it 
may, the fate of the Sultan illustrates the utter disorder into 
which this once powerful Sultanate had fallen. Between. 
Ahmad I, the founder of Ahmadabad, and Ahmad III, lying 


headless under its walls, how close the connection and how sad. 
the contrast ! 


XI.—Sultan Muzaffar Shah III (A. D. 1560-1573). 


The throne was again vacant, but Itimad Khan was cqual: 
! to the occasion, and played the róle of “king- 
AM poa maker ” with consummate ability. He pro- 
maker.’ 9^ duced a youth of twelve, named Nathü or 
Habib, and asserted on oath that he was. 
the son of Sultan Mahmud III. The boy's mother, he explained, 
had been delivered to him by the Sultan to make her miscarry ;. 
but, as five months of her pregnancy had passed, no abo:tion. 
could take place, and the child had been brought forth and. 
reared up in secret. The story was palpably a fabrication, 
but the nobles thought it best to accept the version, and the: 
boy was proclaimed Sultan under the title of Muzaffar Shah (III). 
He was destined to be the last ruler of the dynasty. 


See 
1 Rafi-ud-din Shirazi, author of the Tazkaratu-l-Muluk (Bird's History of Gujarat, 
p. 283.) 


2 The year of Ahmad III's death, H. 068 (A. D. 1560) Is represented by the numerical 
value of the words maktul shud bigunah, “ he was killed Innocent." 
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The advent of a third minority completed the fall of the 
Second parti- Saltanat. Being of tender years, the Sultan 
tion of the king- was but a puppet-ruler, and the kingdom 
dom. was again partitioned among the leading 
nobles. Itimad Khan retained the city of Ahmadabad, the 
port of Cambay and other places; the Sarkār of Patan was 
given to the Fuladi chiefs, Sher Khan and Musa Khan ; the 
districts of Surat, Broach, Baroda and Champaner to Changhiz 
Khan, son of Imad-ul-Mulk Aslan Rumi ; Junagadh or the 
country of Sorath to Tatar Khan Ghori ; and Dhandhuka and 
Dholka were possessed by the Saiyids Miran and Hamid, the- 
Bon and grandson of the late Saiyid Mubarak Bukhari. 
After the foul murder of Ahmad IIT many of the nobles came 
» to distrust Itimad Khan, and, with ihe 
The Mirz89 consequent weakening of his authority, 
arrive in Gujarat. 
anarchy and warfare became worse than 
ever. To add to the confusion, a new and disturbing 
element appeared on the scene after 1566. The turbu- 
lent family of nobles, commonly called the “ Mirzas,’’! 
having raised an insurrection against the Emperor, and been 
driven out of Hindustan, came down in their flight to Gujarat, 
where they obtained refuge with Changhiz Khan at Broach. 
The distracted condition of the province offered them just the 
opportunity they wanted for adventure and power, and we shall 
describe later how they availed themselves of it, and played 
a prominent part in the last days of the Saltanat. 
Soon after the accession of Muzaffar III, Itimad Khan saw 
. that power was slipping out of his grasp, 
eee sonra d and he found himself unable to hold his 
own against his enemies on the field of battle. 
His army ‘suffered successive reverses, alternately from Sher 
Khan in the north and Changhiz Khan in the south, with the 
result that he was constrained to leave Ahmadabad with the 
Sultan and take up his residence at Modasa. 


1 It is difficult to give a collective name to these troublesome descendants of Sultan 


his E 
Sultan. For our purpose the family tree may be given as follows :— 
p Sultan Husain Me ing of Khurasan. 


I 
€ Sultan Uwals (descended from the 2nd son of Timur) 


Muhammad Sultan Mirza. 
(received with distinction at me courts of Akbar and Humayun). 


- i 
Shah Mirza. Ibrahim Husain Mirza Mubamniad Husain. 
Mirza, 


l 
Muzaffar Hussin Mirza. 
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From about 1566 to 1568 the supreme power at the capital 
] was in the hands of Changhiz Khan, and 
, Chenghiz Khan to him all the great nobles now came to 
Supreme in Ah- i A 
madabad. offer allegiance and service. Among these 
were Saiyids Miran and Hamid, and Shaikh 
Manjhu. There came also more distinguished men who them- 
selves aspired to royalty, such as the ''Mirzas" (already 
mentioned) and Baz Bahadur—the accomplished ex-king of 
Malwa, the husband of Rupmati, and one of the most celebrated 
singers of India at the time. In 1568, when his power was at 
its height, Changhiz Khan was basely assassinated at Ahmadabad 
by Marjan Jhujhar Khan and another Abyssinian noble, both 
of whom he had raised to his intimate friendship. As the 
‘historian says, “The sun of Changhiz Khan’s state set 
in a moment and the steed of his rule turned its head towards 
oblivion.” We are told that he had a right royal presence 
and a most generous heart. Nor was his administration of 
the city unworthy of commendation. As far as it was possible 
in those rough times, he maintained justice with rigour and 
gave the people protection against the license of his soldiery. 
Sikandar says, “ This humble person (the writer) has seen with 
his own eyes the army of Changhiz Khan encamped near the 
Kankaria Tank in the midst of cultivated fields with a crop 
of jawari standing on them. Many of his horsemen had pitched 
their horses just on the borders of these fields. The army 
remained ercamped there for eleven days, yet nobody had 
the presumption to break a single ‘jawar’ stalk or leaf and 
throw it before his horse."! 


After Changhiz Khan's death the country to the south of 
P , the capital fell an easy prey to the ambitious 
piii M t * Mirzas "—Ibrahim Husain, Muhammad 
the Maki. Husain, and Shah Mirza. They laid siege 
to Broach, and took it sfter an obstinate 
defence of the place by Rustam Khan Rumi, the lieutenant 
of the late Changhiz Khan. Soon after, they took the castle 
of Surat, and captured Baroda and Champaner. In fact, they 
made themselves rulers of the whole country from the south 
‘of the Mahi to the borders of Khandesh, and maintained their 
authority with the help of a small number of Mughal followers. 
In 1568, after Changhiz Khan had been murdered, Itimad 
Khan returned to Ahmadabad with the Sultan and resumed his 
former authority. This lasted for four years more and ended 
only with the extinction of the kingdom. 


1 Fazlullah, “ Mirat-l-Sikandari," p. 296. 
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According to the T'arikh-i-Sorath, it was probably in 1570. 
that Satrasal (Sataji) bin Vibhàji, the feuda- 
„ Origin of the tory Jam of Nawànagar in Kathiavad, 
i Pumari or received permission from the Gujarat 
9 Sultan to coin money, with the stipu- 
lation that the coins should be called Mahmudis and the 
Sultan's name should also appear on them. The following 
interesting particulars are given in connection with this 
incident. “On a certain occasion, the Jam presented a rupee. 
to the Sultan with the newly-struck silver coin as mazranah, 
and said, ‘ In the same way as the dignity of Rajas is augmented 
by giving their daughters to his majesty the Sultan, so. 
I wed my kumvari (maiden) to this rupee, in the hope 
that her honour will increase.’ The Sultan, pleased with the 
conceit, issued the permission for coining this money, and 
ordered it to be called kumvari in the Gujarati language. And 
by the mispronunciation of the vulgar it is now called Kori.” t 
Tnis designation, as being in homely Gujarati, has at the present 
day quite superseded the Persian name of Mahmudi. These 
Bilver Koris were for many centuries minted by the rulers of 
the Nawanagar, Junagadh, and Porbandar states, and have 
ceased to be issued only within the last few years.? 


In 1572 Saiyid Miran died. His had been a restraining 

Itimad’s second influence, and, after his death, the flames 
expulsion from Of dissension again broke out in Gujarat, 
Ahmadabad—his and “rose so high as to envelop and consume 
invita tion to gl." Sher Khan .advanced from Patan 

bar: and laid siege to Ahmadabad with a view 
to expel Itimad Khan. Sultan Muzaffar, thinking the balance. 
of power was on the side of Sher Khan, left the protection of 
his minister and went over to the enemy. Itimad Khan had 
again to face one of the most formidable crisis in his career. 
But he was not yet at the end of his resources, and for the third 
time he decided to play the part of 'king-maker. He sent 
urgent messages to the Mirzas at Baroda and Broach, 
reminding them of their royal descent, and promising to hand. 
over to them the government after the Afghans under Sher 
Khan had been repulsed from the gates. Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza came up to the capital by forced marches in response 
to the request. But, while inviting the Mirzas, Itimad Khan 


1 Burgess’ trans. of the Tarikh-i-Sorath, pp. 246-247. 

2 100 Nav@nagar koris, known as JE&mshahis, equal 28-4-4 Imperial rupees. 
100 Junagadh koris, known as Diwanshahis, equal 27-2-2 Imperial rupees. 
100 Porbandar koris, known as Rün&shahis, equal 31-7-11 Imperial rupees. 
(Kathiawad Gazetteer, pp. 201, 202). 
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"had taken a step that was destined to have the most momentous 
‘consequences : for he also wrote to the Emperor Akbar, des- 
cribing to him the political confusion in Gujarat, and entreating 
him to annex the kingdom to his empire if he wished to prevent 
it from falling into the grasp of the Mirzas. 


It is at this period that we have the first notice of Mir Abu 
MEAL d Turab, one of the most influencial of the 
Val. ^5 nobles of Gujarat, to whom was entrusted 

the delicate task of carrying on the negotia- 
tions between Itimad Khan and the Emperor. He is especially 
interesting to us as the author of a small work on the history 
f Gujarat, which narrates the events of the last days of the 
Saltanat, and the details of Akbar's acquisition and government 
of the country upto 1581. Mir Abu Turab Vali belonged to 
the family of the Salami Saiyids of Shiraz, and his grandfather, 
Saiyid Shah Mir, was a scholar of great renown, who had 
established himself at Muhammadabad-Champaner in Gujarat 
during the reign of Mahmud Begada.! 


XII.—Akbar's Conquest of Gujarat, 1572-73. 


With its busy marts and extensive maritime enterprize, 
Gujarat was on all accounts regarded at this 

Akbar's first ex- period as the richest kingdom in India, and 
poditon to Guja- to a sovereign, ‘consumed,’ as Akbar was, 
i ‘ by ambition of Empire, the opportunity 
‘of adding so delectable a province to his dominions must have 
appeared irresistible. Moreover, Gujarat had for nine months, 
in 1535, been part of the empire of Humayun, and its recovery 
might be speciously urged as a filial duty. After sending an 
advance force of 10,000 horse under a trusted officer, Akbar 
left Fathpur Sikri in July, 1572, and traversing Rajputana by 
easy stages, arrived after four months at Patan. Such was 
the terror of his name, or the dissensions and complete want 
of unity among the Gujarat nobles, that the kingdom surren- 
-dered without a conflict. Sultan Muzaffar was discovered 
hiding in a cornfield, brought before the Emperor, and sent 
as a prisoner to Agra. Itimad Khan and other leading nobles 
-appeared in the imperial camp near the town of Kadi and made 


1 The Persian text of Abu Turab’s brief History has been edited by Sir E. Denison 
Ross, and published by the Aslatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
2 The name “ Salam! Salyids ” is explained as follows. One of the ancestors ot the 
family had visited the tomb of the Prophet. When coming to the sacred spot, he sald 
‘the customary Salam, when a heavenly voice returned the greeting. The family of Abu 
Turab had for long been attached to the Salsalah-i-Maghrabiyah, or Maghrabl (Western) 
-Sect, the “lamp” of which was the saintly Shaikh Ahmad Khattu, (Blochmann, Ain, 
*Vol. I. p. 507 (No. 315). 
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their submission to the Emperor, who gave them a gracious 
reception.! Akbar soon after reached Ahmadabad, where 
coins were struck and the ' khutba ' read in his name. 


The Emperor next proceeded to Cambay, the commercial 
emporium of his new conquest, where he gazed on the sea for 
the first time and had a sail on its waters. But the calm 
that had so far attended his arrival in Gujarat was deceptive.? 
The irrepressible Mirzas, his distant cousins, who had established 
themselves at Champaner, at Broach, at Surat, and other centres, 
had no intention of surrendering their power without a 
blow. At Baroda he received the news that Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza, who had been biding his time, had broken out into open 
rebellion at Broach, and was on his march to Agra to raise 
disturbances in Hindustan. 


Akbar’s spirit was thoroughly up at this information. 
Though the major portion of his forces had 
Battle of Sarn&l. been sent to attack Surat, he set out in 
pursuit of the Mirza in hot haste, accom- 
panied by a bodyguard of not more than 200 men at 
the highest computation. At Samal, on the Mahi, five miles 
east of ThasrAé, he overtook the enemy. and, in spite 
of tremendous odds, routed them in a shor: sharp scuffle. It 
was a tourney rather than a battle, and the imperial band 
covered itself with glory. The Emperor took the foremost 
part in the fight, with that perfect disregard of life which 
characterised him in battle. By him stood his valiant brother- 
in-law Raja Bhagvandas of Amber, the latter’s brother 
Bhupat, and adoptive son Raja Man Singh. In recognition 
of his devoted services on this occasion, Bhagvandas received, 
later on, the distinction, never before bestowed upon a Hindu, 
of being allowed to use a banner and a kettledrum. Ibrahim 
Husain Mirza escaped and fled to the Punjab, where he died 
a wounded prisoner soon after.3 


1 At this time, when the majority of the nobles submitted to Akbar, and Itimad was 
given nominally the viceroyalty of Gujarat, the Habshi commanders Muhammad Ulugh 
Khan and Marjin Jhujh@r Khan were kept in captivity : Ulugh Khan being placed in 
care of M&n Singh and Jhujh&r of Bhagwandas. The latter was soon after trampled 
to death by Akbar’s orders for the murder,of Changhiz Khan. 

2 After Akbar's departure for Cambay, some of the Gujurat nobles began to waver in 
their loyalty to him, and Ikhtlyaru-l-Mulk, the commander of the Habshi guards, became 
a rebel, At this time, the amlrs who were attached to Akbar, took Itimad Khan and 
several grandees to the Emperor, apparently charging them with treason. Itimad thua 
fell into disgrace and was handed over to Shahbaz Khan as prisoner. He was released 
in 1575 and taken into favour. 

» His wife, Gulrukh Begurh, a daughter of Kamran Mirza, on receiving the news, fled 
with her young son Muzaffar from Surat to the Deccan. Her return to Gujarat in 1577, 
and the revolt of her son against the viceroy Vazir Khan, will be related later (p. 130), 
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Surat was the chief stronghold of the Mirzas, and to its. 
reduction Akbar next turned his attention. 
C pture of Surat. In spite of its rather formidable castle, the 
city capitulated, early in 1573, after a short 
Siege.! During the investment, the Emperor came into con- 
tact with the Portuguese power, with which he had perhaps 
become acquainted during his trip to Cambay. That Akbar 
would be anxious to keep on friendly terms with these aggressive 
foreigners may be readily understood. The Portuguese naval 
squadron was in the Tapti at this time under its Viceroy, and. 
Akbar could hardly afford to neglect or insult its presence. He 
was, moreover, at this period, still attached to the orthodox. 
faith, and friendship with the Portuguese would enable him 
to secure a safe conduct for the pilgrims who embarked for 
Mecca at various places on the coast of Western India. The 
viceroy’s envoys were, therefore, graciously received, and some 
treaty satisfactory to both parties was concluded.? 

An incident that occurred at or near Surat, illustrative of 
Akbar's personal courage as well as of the gross intemperance 
in which he often indulged, has been. strangely enough, recorded 
by his panegyrist Abu-l Fazl. The drunken freak has been 
thus described: ‘‘ One night there was a select drinking party, 
and the talk turned upon the disregard for life shown by the 
heroes of Hindustan. It was said that two Rajput rivals 
would run from opposite sides against a double-headed 
spear, or two spears, held by third parties, so that the points 
would transfix both of the rivals and come out at their backs. 
Akbar, who could not pretend to have a rival, announced, 
to the horror of his fellow-revellers, that he would fight his 
sword. He fixed the hilt into the wall, and was about to transfix 
himself by rushing against the point, when Raja Man Singh 
* with the foot of fidelity ' kicked down the sword, and in doing 
so cut his sovereign’s hand. Akbar promptly knocked down 
Man Singh and squeezed him hard. Saiyid Muzaffar, one of 
the merry party, was obliged to go so far as to twist Akbar'a 


1 While Akbar was engaged at Surat, he had left Aziz Koka with a garrison at 
Ahmadabad, ordering Qutb-ud-din to join him with the Malwa contingent. Muhammad 
Husain Mirza and Shah Mirza, thereupon, united their troops with those of Sher Khan 
Fuladi and besieged Patan, Aziz marched against them and defeated them in a pitched 
battle (1573). Muhamm ad Husain Mirza then withdrew to the Deccan, only to return 
as soon ag Akbar's back was turned on Gujarat. 

2 In Surat 1ort Akbar found a beautiful cannon, which had come to this port in the 
Turkish fleet that was wrecked on the Gujarat coast in the stormy season of 1554. This 
gun, called Suleman, in honour of the Turkish Emperor Suleman I (1520-1566), was of 
so exquisite a model that Akbar ordered it to be taken to Agra. But as there were no 
means at hand for transporting it, the gun was allowed to remain at Surat (Bird's Gujarat, 
p. 322 and n; also Bon.ba; Lit. soc. Transactions, Vol. II, 10). 
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injured finger, in order to make him loosen his hold on the throat 
of Man Singh, whom he would have choked in his rage. The 
opportune wrench opened Akbar’s wound, but that soon healed. 
Akbar must have been shockingly drunk." 


As all resistance in Gujarat now appeared to be at an end. 
prea eee Akbar thought his conquest complete, and 
to Sikri, umm started on his return journey to his capital 
in April, 1573, leaving behind him his 

favourite foster-brother Mirza Aziz Koka, the Khan-i-Azam, 
as governor to administer the province with the help of some 
of the leading nobles. The Emperor reached Sikri in June. 
But two months had not passed before despatches from Gujarat 
arrived to inform him that the province was in a flame under 
the lead of Muhammad Husain Mirza and the aged Ikhtiyaru-l- 
Mulk, the commander of the Habshis, and that the governor 
found the rebels too strong for him. Though Akbar had dis- 
banded his army, and dismissed the nobles to their jagirs, he 
decided to lose not a moment to return in order to re-assert his 
authority. 


The second expedition to Gujarat has been rightly described 
. as ''the quickest campaign on record." 
, Second expedi- On August 23, 1573, Akbar rode out of his 
tion to Gujarat. z A : 
capital, accompanied by a small retinue 
of trusted nobles, and mounted on swift she-camels. 
Dashing across Rajputana with lightning rapidity, and 
passing through Ajmer, Sojat, Jhalor, Disa, Patan, and 
Balisna, he arrived before Ahmadabad, covering the dis- 
tance of 600 miles in the wonderful space of nine days. At 
Balisnā he reviewed his small force which did not exceed more 
than 3,000 horse, while the enemy was supposed to number 
at least 20,000 men. No help was to be expected from the 
Khian-i-Azam and his army, as they had been effectually shut 
up within the walls of the capital. The Gujarat insurgents were 
taken by surprise when the beat of the kettledrums proclaimed 
the presence of the Emperor. ‘‘ Impossible !” exclaimed Muham- 
mad Husain Mirza to some of the Mughal officers who were 
investigating the fords of the Sabarmati: ‘‘It is only fourteen 
days since one of my spies saw him at Agra; how can he be 
here now? Where are the elephants which always travel with 
him?” Whatever the explanation, the fact could not be 
denied. 


Akbar ‘decided to give battle immediately, notwithstanding 
the advice of his generals who counselled some delay till the 


1 Y. A. Smith, Akbar, the Great Mogul, p. 114. 
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. garrison from the city should join them. He divided his forces 
.into three divisions: centre, right and left. The command 
_of the centre was given to Abdurrahim Khan, the son of Akbar's 
great general and Protector Bairam Khan, who had been 
murdered at Patan. This young noble, who was now sixteen 
years of age, had been carefully trained by Akbar's orders, and 
was now given an opportunity to win laurels for himself, of 
course under the guidance of older and abler generals. Akbar 
put himself at the head of a hundred picked cuirassiers to be 
ready to turn the balance of battle wherever danger threatened. 
To put an end to any indecision among his troops, he was 
among the first tospur his horse into and across the Sabarmati 
and to join battle with the enemy. 


The battle of Ahmadabad that followed (September 2, 1573) 

Battle of Ah. 35 short and decisive. Muhammad Husain 
madabad. Mirza directed Ikhtiyaru-l-Mulk to take 5,000 

i horse and prevent Aziz Koka from sallying 
out of the city. His right and left were supported by the 
Abyssinians and Afghans, and inthe centre, under Shah Mirza, 
were ranged Badakhshis and men of Transoxiana, of whom 
Abü-l-Fazl says that “the very marrow of their bones seemed 
nourished by habitual sedition." Victory turned on the side 
of the Emperor, and Muhammad Husain Mirza was wounded 
and taken prisoner. Among the captives was one Shah 
Madad, who was identified as the person who had killed Bhüpat, 
the brother of Raja Bhagvandas, in the two hours' fierce tilting 
at Sarnàl in the preceding campaign. Akbar transfixed him 
with a spear, and so avenged the wrong done to his Rajput 
brother-in-law. 


After the victory the royal troops dispersed in search of 
well-earned rest, and Akbar also laid himself down on a carpet 
spread on the bank of the river to enjoy some repose after 
the exertions of the past few days. Suddenly, a great confusion 
arose, owing to the unexpected approach of Iktiyarn-l-Mulk, 
who had advanced with his army to retrieve the disaster. Such 
was the alarm, that a drummer, who was near Akbar, was 
rendered motionless by terror, until the Emperor brought him 
to his senses by a prick with his spear. But the bowmen soon 
rallied, and caused such panic among the rebels that “ the royal 
troops pulled the arrows out of the qcivers of the fugitives 
and used them against the enemy." Ikhtiyar Khan lost both 
battle and life. During the engagement the captive Muhammad 
Husain Mirza was put to death with the tacit consent of the 
Emperor. His brother Shah Mirza became a homeless wanderer. 
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Jt appeared that Akbar was at last freed from his lawless and 
turbulent relatives. He had a pyramid made of the skulls of 
his slaughtered enemies, of whom there were over two thousand. 
After the fighting was over, Mirza Aziz Koka with his officers 
came from the city to the battlefield and was greeted with 
enthusiasm. The Emperor made a ceremonial entry into 
Ahmadabad, and after staying there for a few days to make 
administrative arrangements, turned his face to the north.! 


The return journey to the capital was accomplished in three 
, weeks, and he was back in Sikri within forty- 
ar ipea three days from the date hehad marched 
tal. out. Mounted on his war-horse, spear in 
hand, and preceded by his bodyguard with 
their lances adorned with golden apples, Akbar made his 
triumphant entry into Sikri, to which he now gave the prefix 
-of ' Fathpur'—the ‘City of Victory —to commemorate his 
suecess. The second expedition to Gujarat was altogether 
a fine performance. It must be remembered that the Emperor 
was at this time in the prime of life, being in his thirty-first 
year, and in the full enjoyment of his extraordinary physical 
powers. 


The Gujarat Saltanat was now at an end. "That it had long 
outlived its utility will be readily admitted. 
End of the The judgment on the last thirty-seven 
Gujarat Saltanat. years of its existence is written large in the 
chaotic condition of the province during that period. Nor 
could it have abdicated in favour of a more worthy successor ; 
for the Mughal sway was at least a guarantee for peace and 
order. But let us not forget that for a century and a half 
the Sultans of Gujarat had held a commanding place among the 
powers of Hindustan, and they have left behind them memorials 
-of their greatness in the architectural monuments at their capital, 
which still command our unstinted admiration after the lapse 
-of more than four centuries. 


One hundred and seventy years after the first Muzaffar had 
proclaimed his independence at Patan Anhilvad, the kingdom. 
of Gujarat was again re-united to the Empire of Delhi. With the 
-exception of one formidable revolt, during which Muzaffar III, 


1 In the arrangements made by Akbar, (1) Khan Aziz Koka was appointed 
viceroy (Subadar) in charge of the province, and raised to the rank of Five Thousand. 
The city, the suburbs and the pargana of Ahmadabad, with Peltad and other districts 
were assigned as hia jagir ; (2) Broach and the country about it was given to his brother 
Qutbu-d-din Muhammad Khan; (3) Naurang Khan, the son of Qutbu-d-din, obtained 
Baroda ; (4) Dholka and Dhanduka were bestowed on Saiyid Hamid Khan Bukhari ; 
(5) Mir Muhammad Kilan, uncle of Aziz Koka, received the sarkar of Patan 
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having escaped from his captivity, recovered his throne for 
a short space (1583-84), the conquest of Gujarat effected by 
Akbar in 1573 was final, and the province remained under the 
charge of Mughal viceroys until it passed into the grasp of the 
Marathas &bout the middle of the eighteenth century. 


The story of Sultan Muaffar III's chequered career after 
his captivity in 1572 still remains to be told, 
Later career of but its details belong to the Imperial period 
Muzaffar IIT. of the history of Gujarat and will be treated 
there. In 1578 he eluded the vigilance of the royal 
servants, and fled to Gujarat, where in 1583 he raised a 
formidable rebellion against the authority of the Mughal 
viceroy, and for six months reigned again as Sultan. Defeated 
and driven from his capital, for nearly ten years he offered a 
stubborn resistance and was pursued from place to place—on 
the mainland and in Kathiavad and Cutch—until, hounded like 
a wild beast, he put an end to his life by cutting his throat near 
the little town of Dhrol in the Nawàünagar state (1593). Thus 
miserably perished the unfortunate Muzaffar, last but not least 
of the Sultans of Gujarat. 


XIIL —Political organisation and the revenues and resources of 
Gujarat umber the Saltanat. 


Ous account of the political history of Gujarat during the 
period of the Saltanat may be appropriately brought to a close 
by a survey of the extent and divisions of the kingdom, its 
administrative organisation, and its economic characteristics. 
Some valuable statistical information about the revenues of 
the province is also supplied to us by Ali Muhammad Khan, 
the Imperial Diwan or revenue minister of Gujarat, in his well- 
known work, the Mirat-i- Ahmadi, written between 1748-62 in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 


1.— EXTENT OF THE KINGDOM AND ITS DIVISIONS. 


At the height of the prosperity of the kingdom, and as the 

result of the expansion during the latter part 

Divisions of the of the fifteenth and the first quarter of the 

kingdom. sixteenth century, the Sultans of Ahmadabad 

held sway over no less than twenty-five sarkars or districts. 
These may be enumerated as under :— 


1. In the north and north-east: Jodhpur, Jhàlor, Nagor, 
Sirohi, Dungarpur and Bansvada, all now in Rajputana. 
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2. In the central plain : Pitan, Ahmadabad, Baroda, Broach, 
Surat, Godhra, Champaner, Sunth and Nandod (the 
last two now in Rewa Kantha). 


3. In the west: Sorath (Junagadh), Nawünagar, and Cutch. 


In the east and south-east: Nandurbar, now in Khandesh; 
Mulher (Baglan), now in Nasik ; and Ramnagar (Dha- 
rampur), now in Surat. 


5. In the south: Daman, Bassein, Bombay and Danda- 
Rajapuri (Janjira). 

These ample domains, with their revenues and resources, 
enabled the rulers of Gujarat to appear, for a time, as the equals 
of the Delhi sovereigns, and gave them a primacy among the 
independent Muslim states of Hindustan and the Deccan. 
But during the period of misrule that lasted from about 1530 
to 1573 the extent of the kingdom was reduced, and the western 
parts of Khandesh and the north of the Konkan ceased to 
acknowledge allegiance to the rulers of Ahmadabad. 


2.—ADMINISTBATIVE AND MILITARY ORGANISATION. 


If we consider the form of government under the Saltanat 
we find that, as at present, Gujarat was divided politically into 
two main parts, viz., (1) the territories under the feudatory 
princes, and (2) the districts directly governed by the central 
authority. 


The territories under the feudatory princes included those out- 

l. Feudatory lying Hindu principalities in Rajputana, 
Gujarat. Kathiavad and the mainland, whose rulers 
had, some time or other during the fourteenth and  fif- 
teenth centuries, been compelled to submit to the superior mili- 
tary strength of the Sultans of Ahmadabad. The vanquished 
princes were allowed to retain their titles of Raja, Rawal, Jam or 
Rao, in recognition of their semi-independent authority. They 
were, however, all subject to the payment of tribute in the form 
of military service or of money : the amount to be paid depend- 
ing, not on the value of their territory, but on the terms granted 
to them when after their defeat they agreed to become 
feudatories of the Sultans. But it would be an error to suppose 
that this tribute was paid willingly or with regularity. for 
the warlike Rajput princes of Gujarat, whose claims dated 
from a time far anterior to the Musalman conquest, supported 
with impatience the yoke of their conquerors. The tribute 
had, therefore, not infrequently to be extorted by the pressure 
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of an armed force, and the expedition undertaken for the pur- 
pose, generally headed by the king in person, came to be 
known as mulkgiri, i.e., theland-seizing or the tribute-collecting 
circuit. The internal administration of the feudatory states 
remained unaffected by the circumstance of their paying tribute, 
and justice was administered and the revenue collected in more 
or less the same way as was done under the ancient rulers of 
Anhilvad. 


We turn now to the much more extensive territory which 
was under the direct authority of the Sultans. 
?. Directly These districts were governed in one of two 
governed territory ways, (a) they were either set apart as crown 
or khalsd lands and managed by paid officials, or (b) they were 
assigned to nobles as jagirsin return for supplying a certain 
contingent of troops. We shall briefly describe the adminis- 
trative arrangements that prevailed in these two classes. 


The crown or khálsà districts were, as we have just remarked, 
administered directly by officers appointed 
_ (a) Administra- and paid by the state. Their chief duties 
tiog of thp crown were to preserve the peace and collect the 
. revenue. For the maintenance of order 
each district-governor had a body of soldiers from the head- 
quarters of the army at Ahmadabad placed under his command. 
In addition to these regular troops, there were in each district. 
certain fortified outposts called thands, in charge of officers. 
called thanadars, which were garrisoned by bodies of local. 
soldiery. For fiscal purposes each district or sarkar 
had à number of sub-divisions called mahàáls or parganahs, 
under the charge of paid officials called tahsildars, who realised, 
with the help of the village headmen, the state share of the 
harvest. These headmen arranged for the distribution of the 
payments among the co-sharing bodies of the village or the 
separate individual holdings as the case might be. 


With the district governor was associated an account officer. 
That each might serve as a check on the other, Sultan Ahmad I 
made it a rule that when the governor was selected from among 
the royal slaves the accountant should be a free man, and vice 
versa. The practice of collecting the revenue directly from 
the cultivators was maintained up to the reign of Bahadur. 
when, in order to meet the needs of paying an increasing 
military force, the pernicious system of farming out the revenues 
to contractors was adopted. This, though it considerably 
increased the revenues, ultimately resulted in mutiny and 
Confusion throughout the kingdom. 
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The management of the assigned larids, which formed the 
greater part of the directly governed districts, 
(b) Management will now be considered. These territories 
of the “assigned” Were given as fiefs or jagirs to nobles to be 
districts. sone .: 
administered by them, subject only to the 
obligation of supplying a fixed number of troops. The holders 
of the jagirs were allowed to appropriate the land revenue, 
which, if the jagir had been crown land, would have gone to 
the Sultan's treasury. Though, in theory, lands given as jagirs 
were strictly resumable on the death of the original grantee, 
in practice they tended to become hereditary. In its essential 
features, then, this jagir system was the same that is familiar 
to all students of Indian administration during the Mughal 
period. "With the collection of the revenue, the whole manage- 
ment of the district was entrusted to the noble to whom the 
district was assigned, care being taken to see that he did not 
exercise any powers not vested in the governors in charge of 
the crown domains. As long as the central power was strong, 
precautions were also taken to see that the holder of the jagir 
did not rack-rent his district, or appropriate to himself more 
than the pay of his troops. It appears, however, that when, 
in the time of Bahadur, the practice of revenue farming was 
introduced in the khālsā territories, it was adopted by the 
military chiefs in their lands also, and continued up to 1573. 


After the accession of the boy-Sultan Mahmad III in 1536, 
the decline of the central power began, and the nobles became 
free from all check or control in the management of their lands. 
So powerful did they become in the increasing anarchy 
that overwhelmed the kingdom, that on two occasions, in 
1554 and 1572, they did not scruple to distribute among 
themselves the entire area of the province. 


Mention must be made in this place of the superior class of 

The "Wants" es- Hindu landholders whose. estates were 
tates of Gujarat. scattered throughout the directly governed 
districts of the kingdom. These favoured 
holders of land would, in a Rajput state, have been designated 
as garasiás, but they are described as zamindars by the Musalman 
historians. In order to pacify this important class, and to 
attach it to the new dynasty, Sultan Ahmad I, as early 
as 1420, re-granted to them, in hereditary possession, a one-fourth 
share of their former village-lands, on condition of their paying 
tribute and performing certain military service. The portion 
thus set apart came henceforth to be known as wāntā or share, 
and the remainder, retained as state land, was called talpat. 
This arrangement was honourably maintained by successive 
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rulers right up to 1545. In this year ap attempt was made 
by the weak and incapable Sultan Mahmud III to revoke the 
rights enjoyed for over a century and to annex these shares, 
and the Hindu zamindars were evioted from their ancestral 
estates. The action provoked immediately a reballion, which 
was put down with sanguinary cruelty. From this time the 
disaffection of the superior landowners became general and 
continued upto the extinction of the Saltanat. In the re- 
organisation of the province in 1583, Akbar restored the wantà 
estates to the Hindu territorial aristocracy. 


The armies employed by the Gujarat Sultans and their nobles 
were essentially mercenary bodies, composed, 
not only of Afghans, but of Muslim adven- 
turers from all parts of the Islamic world, 
who found Gujarat a ' happy hunting ground " from the end 
of the 13th to the end of the 17th century. They thus com- 
prised, besides Afghans, Arabs (known as Maharas and Yàfis), 
Persians, Turks, Habshis, and even some Portuguese. Upto 
the death of Bahadur in 1537, the central authority had complete 
control over the army and its leaders ; but, after this time, the 
military chiefs began to grow all-powerful and reduced the 
Sultan’s authority to a shadow. The number of the army also 
declined considerably in the latter half of the 16th century. 
Hajji ad-Dabir tells us that "whereas in 1511, at the death 
of Mahmud Begada, the royal army numbered one lakh, in 
1572 there were not more than 12,000 horsemen. These are 
classified, according to their nationality, into 4,000 Afghans, 
700 Habshis, 300 Turks, 400 Bahlims, 600 Ghuris, 500 Mughals, 
500 Bukhara Saiyids, and 5,000 others.! 


The recall of the vazir Asaf Khan from Mecca in 1548 by 
Sultan Mahmud III was due to his being regarded as the one 
man who could re-organise the mercenary troops and bring 
order out of the confusion arising from the independence and 
insubordination of the foreign nobles.? At his suggestion a 
bodyguard of 12,000 of the foreign legions was formed for the 


Organisation 
of the army. 


1 An Arabic History of Gujarat, Vol. II, Int., p. XXXII. 

2 In 1535, Bahadur, flying before Humayun’s advance, had sent his harem and his trea- 
‘sures to Mecca In charge of Asaf Khan. Though this noble had been absent from Gujarat 
for twelve years, he had left behind him such a high reputation for Integrity and adminis- 
trative ability, that he was recalled in 1548 to save the declining fortunes of the monarchy . 
To enable him to prepare for his journey to India, à messenger was sent with a hundred 
sundas of Sarkhej Indigo—at that time a sunda was worth two hundred gold piecds in 
Mecca as its Importation had been stopped by the Portuguese. Asaf Khan bought a 
ship with the proceeds of the sale of the Indigo, and set sail for India, leaving Siraj-ud-din, 
the father of Hajjl-ad-Dabir, In charge of his family and household (Arabic Hist. of Gujarat, 
wut sup, p. XXV). 
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personal safety of the Sultan and the enforcement of his 
authority. This and other disciplinary measures taken were 
crowned with success. But the murder of Mahmud III and 
Asaf Khan in 1553 again plunged the country into anarchy, 
-and revived the independence of the nobles, whose quarrels 
-ended only with the invasion of Akbar. 
: 3.—REVENUVE RESOURCES. 
The statistical information supplied to us by the historian 
Ali Muhammad Khan, in the introductory 

Total revenues chapter to his Mirat-t-Ahmadi, testifies that 
‘of the Saltanat. the annual revenues of the Sultans of Gujarat 
were amply sufficient for the needs of a great and flourishing 
monarchy. We are told that, at the time of the last Sultan 
Muzaffar III, the territorial revenue from the directly governed 
- districts, including both the crown lands and the lands assigned 
as jagirs, amounted annually to no less than 5 crores and 84 
lakhs of rupees (Rs. 5,84,00,000). Besides this, a nearly 
-equivalent amount, viz., 5 crores and 62 lakhs (Rs. 5,62,00,000), 
used to be received, up to the time of the Sultan Bahadur, from 
customs dues at the ports, and from the tribute paid by the 
kings of the Deccan, t.e., the rulers of Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, 
Golkonda, Birar and Burhanpur. In the decline of the 
kingdom after Bahadur's death, this tribute ceased to be 
received, and the customs revenue also went down considerably 
-owing to the control over several of the ports passing into the 
hands of the Portuguese.! 

Of the 5 crores and 84 lakhs received as revenue from the 

directly governed districts, we are informed 

The  Sultan's that the lands specially set apart as crown- 
OST P. rom domains yielded to the Sultan an income of 
AOE Ame 90 lakhs of Rupees. The rest of the amount 
must, therefore, have been received by the nobles, who held 
the jagirs or assigned lands, for the support of their dignity and 
the maintenance of the cavalry contingents which they were 
under obligation to supply.? 


1 Early in the sixteenth century (1509) the trade of Ahmadabad began to suffer at 
the hands of the Portuguese. But it was not till 1537 that, settled at Diu as lords of the 
sea, the forelgners secured the greater parts of the profits that formerly enriched the 
merchants and Sultans of Ahmadabad. 

2 Thus nearly five crores of rupees per annum were appropriated by the nobles in 
possession of jagirs. From the detalls given in the Mirat-i- Ahmadi we find that the cavalry 
contingents furnished by the nobles varied from 4,000 horse to 25,000 horse, and she 
lands assigned to them were estimated to yleld yearly revenues ranging from 16 lakhs to 
one crore and 62 lakhs of rupees. The highest figures are represented by the jagirs of 
Rustom Khan and Changhiz Khan, sons of Imadu-l-Mulk, and comprised the sarkars 
of Broach, Surat, Baroda, Nandod and Champaner ; the lowest by the jagirs of Salylds 
Miran and Hamid, son and grandson of Saiyid Mubarak Bukhari, and comprised the 
parganah or mahal of Dholka. 
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The military establishment of the last Sultan, and of Itimad 
Khan and other nobles who belonged to the court, was main- 
tained out of the 90 lakhs above mentioned. The details of 
this revenue are interesting as indicating the municipal and 
other taxes levied by the Sultans in addition to the land 
revenue. 


l. Income derived from taxes in the city of 
Ahmadabad and its environs. This included 
the returns from cultivated lands in the 
vicinity of the capital; profits from the 
mint ; judicial fines ; dues from the pan and 
slave markets ; dues on the sale of gum-lac, 
opium, silk, gold and silver thread; 
octroi and similar collections at the gates, 


etc. A se a e MM .. Rs. 15,50,000 
2. Land revenue from the parganahs reserved 
for the crown and the court nobles. .. , 40,50,000 


3. Customs duties. at the flourishing ports of 
Gujarat. Five of these, viz., Broach, Surat, 
Goghà, Gandhar and Rànder produced 20 
lakhs ; and the ports in the sarkar of Sorath, 
viz., Diu, Porbandar, Mahuva, Somnath 
Patan, Mangrol and several others, in all 
eighteen, gave 14 lakhs. ze "- »  94,00,000 


Total amount Au. ..Hs. 90,00,000 


Apart from this income from the crown domains received 
by the sovereign, we may well assume that 
The customs the greater part of the five crores and sixty- 
and the tribute. two lakhs derived from tribute and from 
customs would also go to the king. It is clear, then, that the 
wealth and prosperity of the Gujarat rulers was based, not so 
much on the land revenue from the interior districts 
of their province—noted though they were for their fertility, 
but on the large number of flourishing sea-ports enriched by 
foreign trade and manufactures. So Sikandar bin Bahlol, 
Sultan of Delhi (A.D. 1488-1518), is reported to have said, 
“The magnificence of the kings of Delhi consists of wheat and 
barley, whilst that of the king of Gujarat, who has eighty-four 
ports under him, has its foundation on coral and pearls." 
The Mirat-i-Ahmadi enumerates these eighty-four bandars 
(ports and marts) which constituted as many 
The ports of ''mahals" of the kingdom. Twenty-three 
Gujarat. of these have been indicated above in the 
survey of the crown revenue under Muzaffar III. The remain- 
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ing sixty-one are described as ports “frequented by the 
Europeans and the Arabs,” and their names show that only 
about half of these were located in the kingdom of Gujarat. 
The rest belonged, geographically and politically, to countries 
with which Gujarat had only relations of trade, and we find 
them scattered over the Persian Gulf, the coasts of 
Baluchistan and Arabia, the Red Sea, Burma, and the Straits 
Settlements. They were thus far beyond the Sultans’ juris- 
diction, and their inclusion in the list of the Gujarat bandars 
may be attributed to the fact that import dues were levied on 
goods coming thence into the Gujarat ports. 


4.—EcoNnomMIC CHARACTERISTICS. 


“The country of Gujarat,” says Ali Muhammad Khan, “is 
known to the experienced and the wise as one of the finest 
provinces of Hindustan, and its superiority over other countries 
has been frequently repeated by the tongues of travellers. If 
all the excellencies of the province were to be described, a 
distinct volume would be required.” This enviable reputation, 
which the country has maintained in every succeeding age, 
was primarily based on the fact that from the dawn of history 
Gujarat has been the emporium of the sea-borne commerce of 
all Hindustan. But it was not less due to the high reputation 
for fertility which its soil enjoyed for many centuries ; to the 
natural resources of the province ; and to the skill in various 
handicrafts displayed by an intelligent and industrious popula- 
tion. 


Pre-eminent among these handicrafts was the manufacture 
of all kinds of fine cloths, which were unsurpassed in texture 
or colour by those of any other country. Another was the 
manufacture of paper, which was in great demand all over India 
as being of great purity and whiteness, and superior to that 
produced in Kashmir or Daulatabad. Salt was manufactured 
at all places on the sea-coast, at Cambay, and near Viramgam, 
being rough and black at some places and white like lumps 
of refined sugar at others. The swords of Sirohi, and the arrows 
made from the excellent arrow-reeds which the country pro- 
duced, were renowned throughout Hindustan. The agate 
and cornelian deposits of Cambay were worked into rosaries, 
rings, cups, and handles for knives and daggers. 


The forests of Gujarat yielded large quantities of teakwood 
which was used in constructing the ceilings and pillars of dwell- 
ing houses and in the building of ships. The shisam or Indian 
blackwood, which resembles chony, was employed for making 
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bullock carriages and. other things. The hilly country of Idar 
supplied from its quarries large quantities of hard limestone or 
calcareous sandstone which was used in the construction of 
mausoleums, temples, mosques, and palaces. The lime burnt from 
this stone, which when plastered and polished resembled a 
looking glass, was carried in the reign of Shah Jahan from 
Gujarat to Delhi when the royal palaces in the citadel of 
Shahjahanabad were built. 


Elephants of a large size were, during our period, hunted in 
the mountainous districts of Rajpipla and Dohad. Cutch 
produced a breed of horses which for long rivalled in speed, 
figure, strength and action the steeds imported from Arabia or 
Iraq. Lovers of horseflesh cannot but regret that, in very 
recent times, considerabe deterioration has been noticed in the 
Cutch breed, owing probably to admixture with other types. 
The Gujarat oxen were noted for their white colour, size and 
handsome appearance.! The rarest and most valuable falcons 
were procurable in the country. 


The abundance of umbrageous trees, many of them fruit- 
bearing, was a characteristic feature of Gujarat landscape 
ever since the time of Mahmud Begada. The high road from 
Patan to Baroda in particular, covering the distance of nearly 
a hundred kos, or 150 miles, was throughout dotted with mango, 
khirni, and other trees. Besides these, the country yielded 
a Peau harvest of such fruits as gourds, guavas and water- 
melons. 


The people of Gujarat, the Musalman historians inform us, 
were not unworthy of these natural surroundings. Those in 
the towns, both men and women, especially in Vadnagar and 
Sorath (Kathiavad), are described as “witty and graceful 
and pleasant to talk to." A local proverb is quoted which 
runs, “ What is to be said of those Gujaratis of the rosy cheek ; 
but that great beauty is their heritage of the Lord !"? The 
vigorous Rajput blood in a considerable section of the 
population, and the high civilisation which the people of the 
province had developed owing to their contact with Western 


1 Abu-l-Fazl informs us that the cattle of Gujarat were considered to be the finest in 
India, and that a yoke of them was sometimes worth 100 mohurs. The best Gujarat 
oxen even exceeded swift horses In speed, for they could travel 120 miles in 24. hours. 
Akbar once bought a pair of cows for two lakhe of dams or 5,000 Rupees, (Blochmann, 
AiRn-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 149). We learn from the same authority that Gujarat produced 
the best breed of camels, though Ajmer bred the swiftest and Thatha in Sind the best 
for burden. (Ibid, p. 143.) 


2 Bayley's History of Gujarat, p. 1 n. 
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countries from times immemorial, are sufficient to account for 
the physical and intellectual excellencies indicated by these 
praises, which appear to be almost unconsciously extorted trom 
the pen of bigoted chroniclers who had generally but little 
sympathy with the subject population. 


XIV—First years of Imperial rule in Gujarat, A.D. 1573-77. 


The imperial period of the history of Gujarat, i.e., the period 
during which it remained a province of the 
The Imperial pe- Mughal Empire, extends over one hundred 
riod (1573-1758). and eighty-five years, from 1573 to 1758, 
the year in which the city of Ahmadabad was finally taken by 
the Marathas. This long period, like that of the Saltanat, 
contains two sub-divisions; one lasting from 1573 to 1700, 
& term, on the whole, of good government ; the other, from 1700 
to 1758, a time of disorder and misrule as the result of the 
increasing disintegration of the Empire. 


The conquest of Gujarat by Akbar was followed by its 
administrative  reorganisation to suit the 
Reorganisation changed political conditions. The country 
M cous was now constituted a province or Suba of 
` the Empire, and was placed in charge of a 
viceroy, who in later times came to be known as the Subadar. 
Officially designated at this period as the Ndzim and the Sipahsalar 
(commander-in-chief), he was the representative of the Emperor, 
and his duty was to maintain peace and order in the province 
and to help the smooth and sucoessful collection of revenue. 
Mirza Aziz Koka was continued as the first. Nazim of Gujarat, 
an honour which was conferred on him thrice again during his 
life—in 1590, 1600 and 1609. 


Next in rank after the subadar or viceroy was the provincial 
Diwan or Finance Minister, an officer directly 
The provincial appointed by and responsible to the imperial 
Diwan. diwan or vazir at Delhi. In many respects 
the diwan was the rival of the Subadar, and the two were 
expected to keep a strict and jealous watch over each other. 
The diwan was expected to increase the cultivation, and to 
supervise the work of the collectors of revenue, who were appoint- 
ed by him, and who were called amins and tahsildars. Twice 
every month he was to report to the High Diwan the occurrences 
of the suba with a statement of the cash balance with him. He 
was to keep a sharp watch over the treasury, check the extortions 
and peculations of the amils or officers, and see that no forbidden 
cess (abwab) was exacted from the ryot. 
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For executive purposes, the province continued to be divided 
into a number of districts or sarkars, each 
The District governed by an officer, now called the Faujdàr 
Oficer or Faujdar. or commandant, whose duty it was to assist 
the subadar in the maintenance of peace and the discharge of 
executive functions in general. As his name implies, the 
faujdür was essentially the commander of a military force 
stationed in the district to put down rebels, disperse robber- 
gangs, and overawe recalcitrant villagers who were disposed 
to defy the revenue authorities. Subordinate to the faujdars 
were the thanadars, who were in charge of outposts or smaller 
areas within a faujdari. 


It was not the policy of Akbar to introduce a new form of 
government, and, apart from the creation of the necessary posts 
of the subadar and the diwan, the existing political arrange- 
ments were retained and perfected. As during the Saltanat, 
the province was still divided for administrative purposes into 
feudatory Gujarat and districts directly administered by persons 
appointed by the court at Agra or by the viceroy. These, in 
their turn, were either crown domains governed by paid officials 
who were known as faujdars, or territories assigned as jagirs 
to military chiefs in payment of their contingent of troops. 


With these preliminary remarks we shall proceed to review 
the history of Gujarat during the opening 

Hajjiad-Dabir’s years of its incorporation with the Mughal 
PED eri un- Empire. When Akbar made his triumphant 
j entry into Ahmadabad in 1573, he had sanc- 

tioned the continuance of the wagf villages in Gujarat which 
were dedicated under the Sultans to the sacred shrines of Islam 
in Arabia. Shaikh Abdu-n-Nabi, the Sadr-i-Sudūr of the 
empire,! who was probably present at the time in Gujarat, 
appointed Saiyid Hamid as amir or administrator of these 
wagfs or religious endowments. The latter, in turn, selected 
Hajji ad-Dabir, the future author of the Arabic History of Gujarat, 
for the duty of carrying the money to the holy places for dis- 
tribution, on a pay of 200 mahmudis a month. The Hajji 
proceeded in 1574 to Mecca in company with the other waqf 


3 The dignity of the office of Sadr-i-Sudür has always been rated very high though 
no English title can indicate its varied functions. The holder: anked as the fourth official 
in the empire, and was the head of all the law officers. He was a'so “the highest 
ecclealastical officer, exercising the powers of a Chief Inquisitor, even to the infliction of 
capital penalty, and enjoying the privilege of granting ‘ands ior ecclesiastical o: benevolent 
purposes w-thout the necessity of obtaining royal sanction. His reading of the Khutba 
in the name of a new sovereign legalized the accession." (V. A. Smith, AkbartAe Great 
M ogul, p. 358). 
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officials, and returned to India in 1576. From this date up to 
1605 the historian was in the service of various nobles in 
Khandesh and in the Deccan. In 1605 he left India for Mecca, 
where he probably wrote his book.! 


Though the local historians are silent about the event, we 
learn from the T'abakat-i- Akbari that in 1574-75 
Faminein Guja- the province suffered severely from both 
Fat; 1574-1575. famine and pestilence. The calamity lasted 
for nearly six months, prices rose to an extreme height, and 
horses and cows were reduced to feeding on the bark of trees. 
The nature of the epidemic is not described; put “the 
inhabitants, rich and poor, fled from the country and were 
scattered abroad.’’* 


The viceroyalty of Aziz Koka lasted from the end of 1573 
to 1575, and the most important event of 
Todar Mall’s his tenure of office was the arrival of Raja 
qgSeulement" of Todar Mall in Gujarat. The first task before 
ujarat. . F 
every conqueror in India has always been 
the settlement of the land revenue ; and soon after he reached 
Agra, Ákbar sent Todar Mall to the newly annexed province 
to survey the land and fix the assessment which had fallen 
into great confusion in the political anarchy that preceded the 
extinction of the kingdom. The famous finance minister of the 
Empire was engaged on this task for six months, and it appears 
that all the essential features of his later and more famous 
*settlement' in Northern India were anticipated by him in 
Gujarat during 1574-75. For the first time in the history of the 
Mughal revenue system, we find the state undertaking a 
systematic measurement of the land as a preliminary to the 
fixing of the assessment. But the survey, in the short period 
devoted to it, could not extend over the whole area of the 
suba, and only 64 out of the 184 parganas, in which the 
province was divided under Akbar, were measured. About 
two-thirds of the area surveyed was found to be cultivated or 
fit for cultivation, the remainder being abandoned as waste 
land. Inthe parganas that were thus measured, the assessment 
was determined with reference to the area and the quality of 
the land. In the remaining mahàls the state share of the 
produce was fixed by the actual division of the grain heaps at 
harvest time, or by the official selection of a portion of each 


1 An Arabic History of Gujarat, Ed. by Sir E. Denlson Ross, Vol. II, Int., pp. XXIX 
to XXXI. 


2 Elliot and Dowson’s “ History of India as told by its own Historians,” Vol. V. p. 
384. 
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field while the crop was still standing. Payment in either 
money or kind was permitted, preference being given to cash 
payments, and the value of the grain was converted into money 
at the market price. The assessment was fixed to run for a 
period of ten years. 


The recall of vii Aziz E from d ae words 
. synchronised with the promulgation of the 
zie of Aziz famous imperial order known as the dagh 
or “the branding regulation." It was the 
adoption of a regular system of branding government 
horses in order to prevent fraud and false musters of 
cavalry by the mansabdürs.! The order was, however, 
frustrated by the sullen opposition of the nobles whose 
perquisites were threatened by it. Aziz Koka, being Akbar’s 
favourite foster-brother, and the greatest of the nobles, was 
summoned to court and asked to be the first to put the 
regulation into effect, and ‘‘ by commencing this practice leave 
no room for others to cavil.” But Aziz showed himself so 
starkly hostile to the measure that Akbar was compelled 
to deprive him of his rank for a time and to confine him to his- 
garden-house at Agra.’ 


The lofty gateway of the Great Mosque at Fathpur-Sikri, 
known as the Büland Darwaza, completed in 1575, is believed! 
to have been erected by Akbar to commemorate his conquest: 
of Gujarat two years earlier, though definite evidence to support 
this hypothesis is wanting. i 


After the return of Aziz Koka, the high office of viceroy was 
conferred on young Mirza Abdurrahim Khan. 

Abdurrahim The emperor, who had a great regard for 
T „viceroy, the young man, appears to have missed 
eae no opportunity to raise him to responsible 
posts at an early age. We have already noted his presence at 
the battle of Ahmadabad in 1573, and we now find him in the 
ranks of the mansabdürs of four thousand. But as he was 


1 *' False musters were an evil from which the Moghul army suffered even in its most 
palmy days. Nobles would lend each other the men to make up thelr quota, or needy 
idlers from the bazaars would be mounted on the first baggage pony that came to hand 
and counted in with the others as efficient soldlers."— W. Irvine, The Army of the 
Indian Moghuls, p. 45. 


2 The histories of the period testify to the affection that subsisted between Akbar 
and his foster-brother Aziz Koka. They were both of about the same age and were brought 
up together. Azilz's mother, Ji Ji Anaga, was Akbar's favourite nurse, Though oftes 
offended by his boldness, Akbar would but rarely punish him. He used to say, 
* Between me and Aziz ls a river of milk which I cannot cross ” (Vide Blochmann 
Ain-l-Akbari, Vol. I, p 325), 
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only twenty years old, and this was his first public post, he 
was instructed to follow in all matters the advice of Vazir Khan, 
who was sent with him as his naib or deputy. An experienced 
Hindu officer named Prágdàs was at the sametime appointed 
to the post of diwan or collector-general. 


The work of bringing the powerful Hindu rajas of continental 
Gujarat under subjection to the Mughal 
The Hindu of power was now taken in hand. In 
sarin submit 1576, an army sent under Tarson Khan, 
rity. the commandant of Patan, captured the 
i fort of Sirohi. Similarly, the ruler of Rajpipla 
was overawed by an army stationed near Nandod. Rav 
Nārandas of Idar, whose Rathor ancestors had been with no 
small effort reduced by the early Sultans to allegiance, gave 
more trouble. But when he was pursued into his native 
mountain defiles by the imperial troops, and his capital 
taken, hesubmitted. He was succeeded on the throne by his 
eldest son, Viram Dev, & favourite hero of bardio tradition. 


Two stories, illustrative of the valour of the Idar rulers, 

The Ras Maia and characteristic of the times, may be 
on Viram Dev’s given from the Ras Mala. Viram Dev, 
exploits. happening to pass through Halvad! in 
Kathiavad, observed that though there were a large number 
of shrines in memory of humble women who had become satis, 
there were no.cenotaphs of satis from the royal house. On 
enquiry, the chief informed him that none of his family had 
ever become a sati. ' What! has no one of your family marri- 
ed a true Rajputni ! " exclaimed Viram Dev, and gave the chief 
his sister in marriage ; and the sister of Idar at her husband's 
death followed him through the flames. On another occasion, 
Viram Dev, when hard pressed in his country by a Muslim 
army under a prince of the empire, went to the latter's head- 
quarters, accompanied by only one horseman, and asked for 
an interview without revealing his rank. He was shown 
into an upper room where the prince was seated. While engaged 
in conversation, he noticed a cat that had seized a pigeon drop 
with it from the roof, and falling uppermost escape alive, 
while the pigeon was killed. Viram Dev's decision was quickly 
made. Suddenly taking the prince by the throat, he sprang 
with him from the window, and the prince was killed, while 
the Rav who fell on him was safe. He quickly mounted his 
horse and escaped, while the Mughal army, disconcerted at 
the loss of its leader, retired from his dominions. 


1 Halvad was once the capital of the Dhrangadra State. It contains a won lec 
number of sati memorial-stones and temples. 
9 
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Akbar having been informed that the administration of 
Gujarat did not prosper under the rule of 
Todar Malls Vazir Khan, sent Raja Todar Mall a second 
second visit to time in 1577, to bring the province into 
iujerat, 1577. . 2 
order. The great finance minister was also 
an able commander and diplomatist, and his nationality helped 
much to bring the Rajput princes of Gujarat into submission 
to the Emperor. On his way south he was waited upon by 
the Raja of Sirohi, and an agreement was made by which the 
latter was to serve the viceroy of Gujarat with two thousand 
cavalry. Similarly, near Surat, the ruler of Ramnagar 
(Dharampur) came to pay his respects, and agreed to serve 
with one thousand horse. Later on, during his return journey, 
Todar Mall received a visit from the chief of Dungarpur, who 
gave his allegiance. All these princes were presented with 
honorary dresses of honour, and admitted into various grades 
of mansabdars of the Empire. 


During his second stay in Gujarat, Todar Mall helped materially 
M , to break the insurrection against the imperial 

i eae Heke government which was fomented once again, 
Mirza. and for the last time, by a member of the 
obstreperous Mirza family. We have seen 

that, after his defeat at Sarnal near Thāsrā in 1572, Ibrahim 
Husain Mirza had fled to the Punjab. His wife, Gulrukh 
Begum, who was then at Surat, which was invested by Akbar's 
gencrals, fled with her young son Muzaffar Husain to the Deccan. 
In 1576, both mother and son returned to Gujarat, and under the 
instigation of an ambitious retainer, named Mihr Ali Gulabi, 
gathered an army of adventurers and challenged the authority 
of the viceroy. Troops sent by the latter under Baz Bahadur 
and the diwan Pragdas were defeated by the rebel forces. In 
this crisis Vazir Khan wrote for help to Raja Todar Mall, who 
was at Patan, and the latter at once marched to Ahmad- 
abad. In a pitched battle near Dholka the combined 
imperial troops defeated the rebels. It is interesting to note 
that, in the Mirza’s army, several women, dressed in men’s 
clothes, were employed as archers, and were among the 
prisoners taken by the victors. After this victory Todar Mall 
returned to the north. Before long, the Mirza again became 
active and laid siege to the capital. His followers had 
applied the scaling ladders, and were about to make a 
general assault, when their commander Mihr Ali was killed by 
a cannon ball Muzaffar, thereupon, lost heart and fled to 
Khandesh, where he was taken prisoner and sent to the Emperor. 
With him ended the last rebellion of the Mirzas. In spite 
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of all the trouble which this family had given him, Akbar 
forgave them often in remembrance of their royal descent and 
their blood relationship with him. Thus, later on, in 1591, 
he gave Muzaffar Husain his eldest daughter, the Sultan 
Khanum, in marriage ; and the Mirza's sister, Nur-u-nisà, was 
married to Prince Salim. Gulrukh Begum was still alive in 
1614 when she was visited on her sick bed by Jahangir at Ajmer. 


XV.—Viceroyalty of Shihabu-d-din Ahmad Khan (1577-83.) 


At the end of 1577, Vazir Khan was recalled from Gujarat 
: , owing to his unsatisfactory administration, 
Nice at. 187: and a noble of far higher abilities and 
83. ' reputation, Shihabu-d-din Ahmad Khan, 
(Shiháàb Khan), governor of Malwa, was 
appointed to the viceroyalty, and retained the post for the 
next six years. ltimad Khan at this- time pressed his 
claims to the office on the strength of his local influence 
and the services rendered to Akbar in 1572, but he was put off. 
"The erstwhile ''king-maker" had since 1575 been taken 
back into favour and released from his confinement. He was 
now at court with the rank of one thousand horse, and was 
.entrusted with the superintendence of the imperial jewels and 
ornaments. 


The restoration of public order in Gujarat, and the friendly 
relations which Akbar had established with 

Gulbadan Be- the Portuguese power at the time of the 
gums pilgrimage  giege of Surat in 1573, revived the practice 
AG ASEA of the annual pilgrimage to Mecca. In 
1575, a party of Begums, consisting of Gulbadan Banu, Akbar’s 
aunt, and ten other distinguished ladies of the court, started 
from Agra and arrived at Surat on the way to Mecca.? The 
Emperor had taken elaborate precautions to secure their safety 
during their long journey to the coast, but the Portuguese at 
that port did not prove so amenable to his wishes as had been 


1 Itimad Khan, who is given the cognomen of “ Gujarati ” by imperial writers, appear 

t o have been distrusted by the nobles at court who did not entertain any high opinion of 

‘his abilities. “In Abu-l Fazl’s opinion Gujaratis are made up of cowardice, deceit, several 

good qualities, and meaness and Itimad was the very type of a Gujarati.” (Blochmann, 

Ain, Vol. I p. 387.) 

? Gulbadan Begum (literally, Princess Rose-Body), the sister of Humayun and 

: paternal aunt of Akbar, was a very devout Muslim, and had long been prevented from 

attaining her deaire of making a pilgrimage to Mecca by the insecurity of the roads. 

Among the ladies who accompanied her was Salima Sultan Begum, once Bairam's widow, 

-who had subsequently married Akbar, and borne to him Prince Murad. For the namcs 
-of the other Begums, see Blochmann, Ais.p. 441 (No. 146). 
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expected. The ladies were detained for about a year, and 
it was only after ceding to them the town of Bulsar, near Daman, 
that Gulbadan Begum and her party were able to secure the 
necessary passes guaranteeing them against molestation on the 
voyage. 
In 1578 the royal ladies returned from their Hajj, and Shihab 
Khan, the viceroy, was ordered to assist 
Quarrel withthe them on their journey to the capital. We 
Fortaguees. learn from the Akbarnama that Gulbadan 
Begum on her return, being no longer dependent on the hated 
Christians, ordered the imperial officers to retake Bulsar, but 
they were repulsed in the attempt. About the same time a 
party of young men, belonging to a Portuguese fleet lying 
in the Tapti, who had landed at Surat, were attacked, and 
nine of them taken prisoners and subsequently executed on 
refusing to become converts to Islam. These obscure acts of 
retaliation on both sides appear to have been of frequent oe- 
currence. The Portuguese claimed to be masters of the sea 
and refused to allow any Mughal ship to proceed to Mecca 
or elsewhere without a permit from their agents at Diu or 
Daman. Such dependence was naturally mortifying to an 
Emperor of Akbar's might and to his officers, but in the 
absence of a navy the Mughals could only give vent to their 
animosity by land attacks on the coast settlements of the 
Portuguese. The fact was that neither power was in a position 
to touch the other. 


Akbar's policy towards the Portuguese at this time has 
been rightly designated as “tortuous and 

Qutb-ud.d i n'S perfidious.” Early in 1580, at the very 
attack on Daman. time when the three Christian fathers from 
Goa, constituting the First Jesuit Mission, were on their way 
to Agra, at the special invitation of the Emperor, to propound 
to him the principles of their religion, Akbar had organised an 
army, under his foster-brother Qutb-ud-din Khan, to capture 
the European ports in his dominions.! The imperial officers 
in Gujarat and Malwa were also instructed to co-operate with 
this general in the enterprise. In pursuance of this policy of 
open hostility, an army of 15,000 horse was assembled and the 
territory of Daman was cruelly ravaged. Two years later, in 
1582, an attack was made on Daman itself, but it was gallantly 
repulsed by the Portuguese army and navy. When Father 


1 Qutb-ud-din was the son of Jiji Anaga, Akbar's nurse, and brother of Mirza Aziz 
Koka—both being thus foster-brothers to Akbar. He was a mansabdar of five thousandt 
and at one time honoured by Akbar by being appointed ataliq to Prince Salim, Since 
the conquest of Gujarat his jagir was at Broach. We shall refer later to his defer 
and tragic death at the hands of Sultan Muzaffar in 1533 (See p. 119). 5 
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Aquaviva and others complained to Akbar about these acts, 
the Emperor denied all knowledge of the same, declared that 
Qutb-ud-din, as a senior official, had acted on his own initiative, 
and professed regret that hostilities had broken out. But 
when he sent orders to recall the troops from Daman, his com- 
mands were immediately obeyed. 


Though Akbar concealed at this period his animosity against 

Akbar's designe the Portuguese, the existence of whose 
against the Por- settlements at Diu, Daman, Tarapur, Bassein, 
tuguese. Mahim, and other places on the western 
coast, he regarded as an offence, he later on openly avowed 
his designs in conversation with his intimates. When, in the 
last years of his reign, he entered upon his wars in the Deccan, 
he did so partly with the intention of using his expected con- 
quests as a foothold for an assault in force on Goa and the 
European settlements on the coast. His friendly missions to 
that city, while ostensibly for the purpose of acquiring religious 
knowledge, had also behind them a sinister political object, 
and were utilised for the purposes of espionage. 


Akbar had up to this period kept up the practice of appointing 

Mir Abu Turāb @ trusted noble of the court to lead the 
brings tlie Qudam- caravan of pilgrims proceeding annually 
iRa:sl from to Mecca. In 1577, Mir Abu Turàb was 
Moeda, sent as Mir Hajj, or Chief of the Pilgrims’ 
Caravan, in charge of a large party of Begums and courtiers ; 
and Itimad Khan was also permitted to accompany the party. 
It is said that the Emperor entrusted five lakhs of rupees and 
ten thousand khilàts (dresses of honour) to Abu Turab to be 
distributed among the attendants and visitors at the holy 
place. In 1579 Abu Tur&b returned to India bringing with him 
from the temple of Mecca a massive stone alleged to bear the 
sacred impression of the Prophets foot (Qadam-i- Rasul). 
The date of his return, A. H. 987, is contained in the 
chronogram Khair ul aqdam, i.e., "the best of footprints.” 
After being landed at Surat, the stone was conveyed on an 
elephant with great ceremony, and accompanied by seven or 
eight hundred people, to Agra. The party, according to 
instructions given, halted at a distance of four miles from the 
capital, when Akbar went out with all the nobles and the 
ladies of the palace to receive the precious relic. He carried 
the stone a hundred feet on his own shoulder, and the ministers, 
judges and grandees were ordered to follow his example, and 
to convey it by turns, until it was brought into the town with 
great éclat. The stone was kept for a year contiguous to the 
palace, where the people flocked to make a pilgrimage. It 

10 
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was subsequently, by the Emperor's wish, placed in the house 
of Abu Turab. 


Akbar's sincerity in this somewhat elaborate demonstration. 
. is very much open to question. It is hardly 
Comments on to be expected that his respect for the 
Akbar's sincerity. supposed footprints of the Prophet was 
genuine at a time when he was publicly rejecting some of the 
most essential principles and rituals associated with the religion 
of Muhammad. In this very year (1579) he had introduced the 
startling innovation of displacing the regular preacher at the 
chief mosque in Fathpur-Sikri, and had recited the Khutba 
himself, with the introduction in it of the ambiguous phrase 
“ Allahu Akbar.” This was followed, within a few months, 
by the famous “ Infallibility " Decree of September, 1579, 
by which Akbar, in his capacity of the Imam-i-Adil, was to be 
solemnly recognised as superior to any other interpreter of 
Muslim law. We are, therefore, led to the conclusion that 
this display of respect for the supposed relic was the result of 
of a policy of calculated hypocrisy to allay the widespread 
resentment which his innovations had aroused among his 
subjects. Abu Turab being graciously permitted to keep the 
stone in his house indicates what importance Akbar really 
attached to the relic. Abu-l-Fazl tells us that Akbar 
looked upon the whole affair as a “ pious farce " intended to 
appease public criticism. Sensible people must have smiled 
at the unworthy subterfuge which Akbar condescended to 
practise. 


When Mir Abu Turab left Agra for Gujarat in 1580, he was 
given the permission, readily enough we 
Abu Turab may imagine, of taking the stone with him, 
brings back the so that he may erect a mosque over it in 
relic to Gujarat. ` < : 
his own country, which was, as it were, the 
gateway of the holy Mecca. The stone was conveyed to the 
suburb of Asawal, near Ahmadabad, and deposited in à mosque 
that was built during the next six years for its reception. The 
place became the resort of pilgrims from all parts for a long 
time after this. Many years later, when Asawal became 
desolate owing to the incursions of the Marathas, the heirs of 
Abu Turab brought the sacred relic into the city. Its present 
location is quite uncertain. 


As will be seen later, when Itimad Khan was appointed 
viceroy of Gujarat in 1583, Abu Turab was raised to the 
dignity of amin of the Suba. He died at Ahmadabad in 1094 
or 1596 and was buried in the same city. His tomb. which 
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is a fine example of the local style of architecture in its best 
form, and which was built by himself, may still be seen near 
the city about half a mile outside of the Jamalpur gate. 


In 1578, Shihabu-d-din Ahmad Khan carried out, under 
direct orders from the Emperor, an important 
C ontraction of administrative measure by which the area 
Suba of Gujarat, included under the Subà of Gujarat was 
a m considerably reduced. Several of the dis- 
triets were now re-annexed to the original provinces from 
which the vigour of the Sultans had wrested them. Thus the 
sarkars of Jodhpur, Jhalor, and Nagor were united to the Suba 
of Ajmer, and Mulher and Nandurbar to Khandesh. The 
districts of Daman, Bassein and Bombay had already passed into 
the possession of the ''hat-wearing " Portuguese ; and that of 
Danda-Rajpuri was in the hands of the Nizam Shahi rulers of 
Ahmadnagar. Thus, out of the twenty-five sarkars that 
once belonged to Gujarat, only sixteen were settled as belonging 
to the Suba under Akbar. 


Six of these 16 districts, viz., Sirohi, Dungarpur and Bansvada 

Districts includ- (all three now in Rajputana), Cutch, Sunth 
ed under the (in Rewa Kantha), and Ramnagar (Dha- 
Suba, rampur), belonged to feudatory Gujarat. 
Their rulers only paid tribute, and they were not under the 
revenue assessment of the diwans of the province. The 
remaining ten, then, formed the area directly administered 
either as crown-lands or jagirs. As the revenue of the sarkar 
of Surat had been separately allotted to the mutsaddi or customs 
officer of that port,! only nine districts belonged to the diwani 
or revenue administration of the Suba. They were Patan. 
Ahmadahad, Baroda, Broach, Nandod, Champaner, Godhra, 
Sorath (Junagadh) and Nawanagar. These were divided into 
184 Mahals or parganahs.*? 


This reduction in the area comprised under the Suba of 
Revenue from Gujarat appears to have been accompanied 
Gujarat under by a more than corresponding decline in 
Akbar. the state revenue. While, in 1572, underthe 


1 The sarkar of. Surat was of ‘sufficient consequence to induce Akbar to appoint two 
distinct officera for its administration. Of these, one was a military officer, who, with 
the title of Kileddr, commanded tho castle and the river. The other was a civil officer, 
who, with the title of Mutsaddt, or revenue writer, administered the district and had 
charge of the city und the collection of the customs revenue. The Mutsaddi was not. 
subordinate to the Diwan at Ahmadabad, but held direct from the court at Delhi. 

2 Of these 184 sub-divisions, only 64 were included in Todar Mall's survey in 1574-75. 
Godhra in the east, the Kathiavad peninsula, and a large portion of the central area on 
the malniand were excluded from the survey. So also were, of course, tho six tributary 
districts. 
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last of the Sultans, the territorial revenue alone amounted to 
five crores and eighty-four lakhs of rupees, we find that the Më- 
rat-i- Ahmadi gives the total revenue of the Suba under Akbar 
at very nearly two crores of rupées, j.e., slightly more 
than a third of what was formerly collected. This decrease 
may be attributed partly to Akbar's moderation in the state 
demand, and partly to a decline in the prosperity of the province. 
Of the two crores mentioned above, 52 lakhs, or a little over 
one-fourth, was sent to the private treasury of the Emperor 
(Khalsáh-i-sharifah) and was appropriated for his personal 
use. The remaining amount was expended in the adminis- 
tration of the province, including the jagirs of the nazim and 
the nobles. 


During Shihab Khan’s rule there came to him Fateh Khan 
Shirwani, the commander of the army of 
_D-feat of expe- Amin Khan Ghori of Junagadh, offering 
es sadi 58813! to capture for him that fort. A body of 4,000 
M sc AS troops was sent under Mirza Khan, the 
viceroy's brother, to help the renegade. Amin Khan obtained 
help from the Jam of Nawānagar, and offered a stubborn re- 
sistance. As Fateh Khan died at this juncture, Mirza Khan 
had to abandon his designs on Junagadh. He laid siege to 
Mangrol, and was subsequently defeated by-the forces of Amin 
Khan and the Jam at Kodinàr, where he was himself wounded 
and escaped with difficulty to Ahmadabad. 
In 1583 Shihab Khan was summoned to court and relieved 
. of his office. Under his capable adminis- 
eal ofShihab tration Gujarat had enjoyed a brief spell 
] of repose from lawlessness and disorder. 
He built fortifications at Modasa and a great many other 
places where the people were disaffected, and stationed 
parties of cavalry to overawe them. He was also a 
revenue expert, having been for a time Finance Minister 
of the Empire in 1568, and continued the work effected by 
Todar Mall by remeasuring more correctly the lands of the 
province. On the eve of his departure from Gujarat, however, 
he caused the parties of cavalry to be withdrawn from nearly 
eighty posts at which they had been stationed, with the result 
that, as soon as the troops had left, the kolis and garasias des- 
troyed several fortifications and excited disturbances. 
After Shihab-ud-din Ahmad Khan’s recall, the claims of 
. Itimad Khan could no longer be denied and 
Itimad Khan he was appointed to the distinguished post 
SEES Dieu viceroy, of viceroy of Gujarat in 1583. Already before 
his first conquest of Gujarat in 1572, the 
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«Emperor had held out expectations to him that he would 
obtain the government of the country after it had been reduced. 
But Kimad's vaccilating conduct had led to his disgrace and 
confinement in 1573. After his restoration to favour, he had 
made unsuccessful representations at the time of Shihab Khan’s 
appointment as viceroy in 1577. When, therefore, in 1583, 
Ttimad rèminded Akbar of the promise made eleven years 
before, the latter had in honour to grant his desire, in spite 
of the opposition of the imperial advisers who asserted that 
Ttimad Khan had not the capacity to settle the country. 


With Itimad Khan was associated, in the new administration, 
Mir Abu Turab, who was made amin of the 
Mir Abu Turab Suba. He was much trusted by the Emperor, 
um med as he had been the first of the Gujarat nobles 
totke Hb to pay his respects to Akbar on his march 
in 1572, and had since then distinguished 
himself by his fidelity to his new master. Another officer was 
Abu-l-Kasim who was sent as diwan or collector-general. A 
third and much more important colleague was Khwaja Nizam- 
ud-din Ahmad, a valiant and intrepid soldier, who was appointed 
Bakhshi or paymaster, and who is well known to us as the 
distinguished author of the history known as the “ Tabakat-i- 
Akbari," which still remains one of the principal sources of 
our information for the reign of Akbar.! 


The arrival of Itimad Khan at Ahmadabad was the signal 

for the commencement of a formidable revolt, 

Revolt of Sul. headed by the Sultan Muzaffar III, which 

tan Muzaffar 111. Jed to the temporary subversion of Mughal 

authority in Gujarat, and plunged the country into con- 

fusion and anarchy. The history of this revolt will be related 
in the last chapter. 


XVI—Parsi and Jain Missions from Gujarat to the Court of 
Akbar. 


During the years between 1575 and 1582 Akbar’s many-sided 
Akbar's *Par- activity was principally devoted to funda- 
liament of reli- mental religious issues and to the comparative 
gione. study of religions. His doubts about the 
«correctness of Islam gradually developed until they ended in 
the total rejection of the religion of Muhammad, and the 


1 The Tabakat-i-Akbari (“ Annals of Akbar"), also known as the Tarikh-i-Nizami, or 
“ Nizam's History,” is a history of India coming down to the year 1593-94. The author 
theld the high office of First Bakhshi or Paymaster-Genera! under Akbar, and died at 
Lahore in 15904. The book is a dry narrative of external cvents- 
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establishment of a new faith, which “ combined the principal 
features of Hinduism with the fireworship of the Parsis.”” He 
began in 1575 by summoning to the Ibadat Khana, or House 
of Worship, at Fathpur-Sikri, Muslim theologians of every 
school to carry on discussions on various points of dogma and 
ritual. Finding but little rational satisfaction trom their 
arguments, and probably disgusted with the heat and unseemly 
wrangling between opposing sections of the Muslim doctors, 
Akbar invited to his court Brahmans, Parsis, Christians, Jains, 
and selected men of all the principal religions, to expound to 
him the principles and practices of their faith. From Gujarat 
came the representatives of Zoroastrianism and Jainism, and 
we shall relate in some detail the part played by them at the 
Mughal court, and the influence which they exercised on the 
development of Akbar's religious policy. 


When, in 1573, during the siege of Surat, Akbar was encamped 

Dastur Meherji in the suburb of Kankrà Khari, he had made 
Rana’s visit to the acquaintance of Dastur Meherji Rana, 
Akbar. a leading Parsi priest from Navsari, who 
explained to him the principles of the religion of Zoroaster. 
It is not very certain whether the accomplished Dastur 
accompanied Akbar to Agra on his return march from Gujarat 
in 1573. But it is established on conclusive evidence that he 
was the head of the Parsi priests from Navsari who came to 
Fathpur-Sikri during 1578-9 and took part in the religious 
discussions there. Akbar’s partial conversion to Zoroastrianism 
must, therefore, be put to the credit of the eloquence and learn- 
ing of this Parsi scholar, the tradition of whose visit to Akbar's. 
court is recorded in reliable works and manuscripts written 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. ! 


The extent to which the mission of the Navsari Parsie 
succeeded in its object may be seen from 

Akbar adopts the account given by Mulla Abdu! 
Zoroastrian rites. Qadir Badaoni, whose well-known history, 
the Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikh, is of special 

value for the religious views of Akbar. The Mulla was, moreover, 
a bigoted Muszlinan, bitterly hostile to the Emperor's heretical 
opinions, and had this mission failed in its intent, he would 
not have hesitated to say so. According to Badaoni, then, 
the ''fireworshippers " proved to His Majesty the truth of 
Zoroaster’s doctrines, and impressed him so favourably that 


1 The leading work on the subject is the learned and authoritative treatise by Dr. 
Jivanjee J. Modi, entitled, The Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Mchetiee- 
Kana,’ (J. R. B. R. A. 5). 
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he learned from them the religious terms and rites of the Parsis. 
Akbar also issued orders to Abu-l-Fazl to make arrangements 
that the sacred fire should be kept burning at court by day 
and night, according to the custom of the ancient Persian 
kings, for “fire was one of the manifestations of God, and 
a ray of his rays." We are further informed that, from the 
new year's day of the twenty-fifth year of his reign (1580), 
Akbar openly worshipped the sun and the fire by prostrations, 
and the courtiers were ordered to rise when the candles and 
the lamps were lighted in the palace.! 


The influence of the teaching of Dastur Meherji Rana and 
his colleagues may again be seen when, 
Akbar introdu- four years later, in 1584, Akbar introduced 
CUenare Per the Ilahi Era in his empire, and substituted, 
; in the place of the Hijri months, the names 
of the twelve months of the Parsi calendar, beginning with 
Farwardin and ending with Aspandármad. At the same time, 
fourteen specially Zoroastrian festivals were introduced which. 
supplanted the usual Muslim holidays. A later writer informs 
us that. Akbar even put on the sacred shirt and girdle (sudreh: 
and kusti) which every Parsi is enjoined to wear under his 
clothes. Though Akbar also appeared in public with the Hindu 
mark on his forehead, and had jewelled rakhis tied round his 
wrists by Brahmans ; and though, at the same time, he showed 
public reverence to the Bible and adopted the use of Christian 
emblems, there is much truth in the conclusion drawn by 
Blochmann that “ Akbar though a Süfi in his heart, was a 
Parsi by his rites." 


Mr. Vincent A. Smith, in his interesting work, Akbar, the 

Vincent Smith Great Mogul, thus sums up the influence 
on, Akbar’s reli- of the Parsi religion in the evolution ot 
gion. the Emperor s religious ideas : 


* Akbar probably found more personal satisfaction in Zoroas- 
trianism, the religion of the Parsees, than in any other 
of the numerous religions examined by him so critically in 
his odd, detached manner. The close connection with 
Persia, always maintained by his family, and his manifest 
preference for Iranian rather than Mogul (Uzbeg and 
Chagatai) officers, predisposed him to look with a favourable 
eye on the creed and religious philosophy of Iran... . 
But he stopped without ever reaching the point of definitely 
becoming a Zoroastrian.” 


1 Extracts from Badaoni, as translated by Blochmann, in Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 1. p 184. 
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Akbar's reverence for the sun and worship of fire was, however, 
ane vs not due solely to Zoroastrian influences. 
» Eia iaeaea Raja Birbal, one of his most cherished friends, 
fire-worship. was devoted to the cult of the sun, and 
impressed upon him the fact that this 
Juminary was the primary origin of everything, for on it 
depended the lives of men, the illumination of the universe, 
and the ripening of grain, fruits and vegetables. Hence 
people, during prayer, should face towards the place where he 
rises, instead of turning to the quarter where he sets. Similarly, 
Akbar had, from his youth, been accustomed to celebrate the 
Hom, a kind of fire-worship, owing to his affection towards 
the Hindu princesses of his harem. The Parsi propaganda 
was thus supported indirectly by other influences.! 


When Meherji Rana returned, probably in 1579, to his native 

Grants of land town, Akbar bestowed upon him, as a special 
made to Meherji mark of his favour, two hundred bighas 
Rana and his son. of land in the district of Navsari as madad-i- 
madsh, or subsistence allowance. Such grants differed 
from  jagirs or tüyüls in the fact that they were 
hereditary, while the latter were conferred for a specified 
period on mansabdars in lieu of salary. Meherji Rana died in 
15091. Four years after that event, in 1595, Akbar granted to 
his son, Dastur Kaikobad, a farman, continuing to him the 
grant made to his father, together with 100 bighas more. A 
later farmàn, issued in 1603, transferred the estate of Dastur 
Kaikobad from one pargana of the sarkàr of Surat to another, 
probably because the Dastur was subjected to vexations or 
encroachments by some powerful jagirdar in the original 
locality. All these original farmans, which bear the imperial 
seals, are still in existence. 


To mark their appreciation of the signal services rendered 
to the Zoroastrian religion at the Mughal court by Dastur 
Meherji Rana, the Parsi priests of Navsari formally acknowledged 
him, soon after his return, as their head. Moreover, we learn 
from an authentic Zend manuscript, more than two hundred 
years old, that the Dastur's name was commemorated in Parsi 


1 Tennyson, in his weh-known poem “ Akbar's Dream, " represents the Emperor as 
«^omplaining that, because he worshipped the sun, people thought him to be a Zoroastrian r 
“The sun, the sun ! they rail 
At me, the Zoroastrian. Let the Sun, 
Who heate our earth to yield us grain and fruit, 
And laughs upon thy field as well as mine, 
And warms the blood of Shiah and Sunnee, 
Symbol the Eternal '” 
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prayers as that of a departed worthy who had been an honoured 
benefactor of his community. 


Gujarat, and especially the western peninsula, had been for 

Miasion of Hira- centuries the stronghold of Jainism in India. 
vijaya Suri to As the Emperor wished to initiate himself 
Akbar’s Court. into the mysteries and ritual of the Jain. 
religion, and as he had heard of the learning and 
virtues of Hiravijaya Suri, then the most distinguished exponent 
of that religion, he gave orders to Shihab Khan in 1582 
to send him to court. In response to the summons, the 
Suri camc to Ahmadabad to pay his respects to the viceroy, 
and decided, in the interests of his faith, to accept the imperial 
invitation. As the principles of his religion forbade the use 
of a conveyance of any kind, the saint carried out ^n foot the 
long journey from Gujarat to Fathpur-Sikri. He was received 
with great pageantry by the Emperor, who had much talk with. 
him on religion and philosophy. After a year's residence 
both at Sikri and Agra, the monk, who was granted the title 
of Jagat-guru, or world-teacher, returned in 1584 to Gujarat. 
The impression which the teaching of Hiravijaya Suri made 
on Akbar, and its subsequent influence on his publie actions, 
have led to his being credited by Jain writers with the honour 
of having converted the Emperor to Jainism. In 1583, Akbar 
renounced the practice of hunting, restricted fishing, and 
prohibited the killing of animals on many specified days on 
pain of capital punishment. Four yearslater, he issued written. 
orders confirming the abolition of the Jizya tax, and restricting 
to still narrower limits the destruction of animal life, thus 
following the policy adopted eighteen hundred years before 
him by the great Buddhist Emperor Asoka. 


The visit of Hiravijaya Surito the imperial court, and the 
generous concessions made by Akbar, are commemorated in 
a fameus Sanskrit inscription of great length carved on the 
walls of the temple of Adisvara on the sacred hill of Satrunjaya 
near Pàlitanà in Kathiavad,—the shrine having been conse- 
crated by the Suri in 1590. The ascetic starved himself to 
death, in the approved manner of his order, in 1592, and a 
stupa or memorial dome was erected on the spot where his body 
was cremated at the sea-town of Unà, near Diu, in Kathiavad. 

After the departure of the Suri from the court in 1584, his 
work was continued by his colleague Bhanuchandra Upadhyaya 
who had accompanied him from Gujarat. In 1593, another 
Jain monk, by name Siddhichandra, visited Akbar at Lahore, 
received a title of honour, and was granted control over the 
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holy places of his faith. At the same time the tax on pilgrims 
to Satrunjaya was abolished. 


The position to which Akbar was gradually led, as the result 
of his theological discussions, is sufficiently 
Akbar evolves known to all students of his history. 
the "Din Ilahi” However much he might approve of the 
principles, or admire the ritual, of the Parsis or the Jains or 
the Christians, he could not bring himself to accept frankly 
any one of these religions as his own. He long cherished the 
idea of evolving a new religion, which was "to prove to be 
a synthesis of all the warring creeds and capable of uniting 
the discordant elements of his vast Empire in one harmonious 
whole."? In 1582, when he felt his throne secure from domestic 
revolt or external aggression, he proclaimed his famous Din 
or Tauhid Ilahi, the cardinal principle of which was the 
assertion of his personal supremacy over things spiritual as 
well as temporal—the claim to be acknowledged as both Po 
and Emperor. Up to this year Akbar had kept professedly 
within the limits of Islam, and had continued to perform 
occasional acts of conformity for political reasons. The pro- 
clamation of the new religion was the establishment of a creed 
hostile to and irreconcilable with that of Muhammad, and 
meant the “ total rejection” of the fundamental principles 
of Islam, except the great doctrine of the unity of God. Akbar 
was henceforth an apostate from the religion of the Prophet. 


From the official account of the Din Ilahi given by Abu-l-Fazl, 
it may beseen that the central feature of the initiation ceremony, 
which was performed by Akbar personally, and of the 
ordinances laid down for members of the new faith, was the 
practical deification of the Emperor. The disciples must be ready 
to sacrifice to him life, property, honour, and religion, as their 
vows required. The sijdah, or prostration, hitherto reserved 
only for divine worship, was declared to be the due of the 
sovereign. At the initiation, the novice was given the Shast 
or ring, upon which was engraved ''the Great Name " and the 
Emperors symbolical motto, “ Allahu Akbar,” which may 
mean either ‘God is great,’ or ‘Akbar is God.’ It was thus 
evidently but the old story, familiar enough to students of 
Roman history, of the apotheosis of the Emperor. Blochmann’s 
conclusion is probably well warranted that “ Akbar, starting 


1 The account of the Jain missions to the Court of Akbar is based on an article by 
'* C” entitled “ Hiravijaya Suri, or the Jainas at the Court of Akbar, in Jaina-Shdsana, 
Benares, 1910 (Vira Sam, 2437 pp. 113-128) 


2 Vincent A Smitb Akbar, the Great Mogul, p. 162. 
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from the idea of the divine right of kings, gradually came to 
look upon himself as the mujtahid of the age, then as the prophet 
of God and God's vicegerent on earth, and lastly as a deity.! 


The better to accomplish his purpose, Akbar, in 1584, 
instituted a new era, to which also he gave the 
The Ilāhi Era. name of Jlahi, or ‘divine.’ The imperial 
farman or decree, establishing this era throughout his dominions, 
gives this order: ‘‘Let the gates of felicity and rejoicing 
be opened by dating the Ilahi era from the day of the year 
corresponding to the first of the king's reign."? Instructions 
were sent to all the provinces for the use of the new era on 
coins, almanacs, astronomical books, and public records of all 
kinds. 


The coinage of Akbar, whether issued from the imperial 

Akbar'scoinage Mint of Agra, or from the provincial mint 
as illustrative of at Ahmadabad, is interesting for the light 
of his religious it sheds on the development of Akbar’s 
attitude. character and ambition that has been briefly 
traced above. The description of these coins may best be given 
in the words of a distinguished numismatist of Gujarat, Dr. Geo. 
P. Taylor, late President of the Numismatic Society of India.3 


“ After his abandonment of the Transoxine style of coin, 
the currency of Akbar's reign falls into two distinct sections. 
His earlier rupees bore, along with Akbar's name, the 
surname (laqab) Jalal-ud-din, ‘glory of the faith,’ and 
the title Badshah Ghazi, ‘victorious emperor’; while 
the reverse contained in its central area the kalima, or Mus- 
lim creed, and in the margins the names of the four Khalifas, 
with or without their distinctive ‘‘ virtues,” the 
righteousness of Abū Bakr, the justice of Omar, the 
modesty of Othman, and the learning of Ali. But 
after twenty-nine years of his reign had elapsed, nearly 
the whole coinage underwent a change, in which was 
plainly evidenced the desire, long entertained by Akbar, 
to break with Islam and set up a religion of his own 
fashioning. 

in matters of religion. 


2 Bird’s History of Gujarat, p. 387. On pages 382-389 of this work will be found the 
full copy of the imperlal farman for the establishment of the Ilahi era addressed to the 
officials of the province of Gujarat. In this respect Ali Muhammad Khan's Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi isa veritable mine of accurate information based upon authentic atate papers. 

3 The paragraphs that follow are quoted from Dr. Geo. P. Taylor's paper, “On some 
Coins Illustrating the History of Gujarat,” publisbed in the ‘‘ Gujarat College Magazine,” 
January, 1919, pp. 81-83. 
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“ In 1584 Akbar issued the farman establishing the Iahi 
era throughout his dominions. Henceforth the Hijri year, 
reckoned from the time of Muhammad's flight from Makka, 
was banished Akbar's coins, and in its place was entered 
the Divine Year, counted from Akbar's accession to the 
throne. Moreover, though, in accordance with Muhammad's 
express injunction at the Farewell Pilgrimage (March, 
A.D. 632), the Muslim year had for well nigh a millen- 
nium (A.H. 991) been held to consist of twelve lunar 
months, Akbar still further emphasised his revolt from 
Islam by assigning to each year of his new-fangled cra 
twelve solar months, and adopting for them the names 
employed in the calendar of the Persian fire-worshippers. 
Hence it is that on many of the coins of this period are 
recorded both the [ahi year and the solar month of the 
date of issue. 


" But the chief innovation on the legends of these coins 
was the abandonment of the kalima, or Muhammadan 
creed. with the associated names of the four Khalifas. 
and the substitution of a creed of his own framing. Though 
very short, it was ambiguous as to its reading and inter- 
pretation. Being never stamped with vowel-marks, its first 
two words may be interpreted either as “God is the 
greatest," or as “ Akbar is God." As with many another 
creed before and since, much controversy has arisen 
regarding the meaning originally intended: but Mr. 
Rodger's contention, that by these coins Akbar really did 
purpose to convey to the minds of his subjects that his 
person, no less than his era, were divine, seems practically 
established from a coin described in the “ Numismatic 
Chronicle " (Vol. XVI., 3rd Series, pp. 155-162) by Dr. 
White King of the Indian Civil Service.! This coin, a 
square quarter-rupee, struck at Ahmadabad in A.H. 987, 
A.D. 1579-80, reads not Allāhu Akbar, ‘‘God is most great,” 
but, with order inverted, Akbar Allah, ‘‘ Akbar is God." 
His whole creed is comprised in the words:— 


Akbar Allàh, jalla jalaluhu. 
Akbar is God, glorified be his glory. 


Many a silver rupee, with this brief creed engraven cn it- 
obverse, its reverse bearing the name of mint-town and 
the date, both year and month, in the Divine Era, can 
still be picked up in the bazars ; and surely a few annas 


1. L. White King and W. Vost: ‘ Some Novelties In Mogha?! Coir s,’ p. 7. 
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are well spent in purchasing some of these coins, so strikingly 
illustrative of the strange phases through which the erratic 
mind of Akbar passed after the royal heretic had once de- 
parted from the fold of Islam." 


XVII— Rebellion of Sultan Muzaffar III in Gujarat, 1583-93. 


The story of the Saltanat has been told; that of the last 
chequered and eventful years of Sultan 
Nocera Edd Muzaffar III stil remains to be related. 
rat. n 137 We have already seen how, at the end of 1572, 
at the first arrival of Akbar in Gujarat, he 
surrendered himself to the Emperor in the neighbourhood 
of Kadi. He was placed in honourable durance, away from 
the province, and kept in charge of various nobles till 1578, 
when he contrived to evade surveillance, and took refuge, 
first, with the Hindu zamindar of Rajpipla, and later, with 
one Loma Khuman, a Kathi chief in the village of Kherdi! 
in the Sorath division of Kathiavad. Here he lived for 
some years in comparative obscurity, little noticed or cared for 
by Akbar's officers, and awaited some favourable opportunity 
for regaining his throne. 
Shihab Khan had, during his viceroyalty, with difficulty 
me kept under control a body of some seven 
Seditious Mu- or eight thousand turbulent Mughal 
ghal troopers in- 
vite him to revolt, troopers, who had once been the 
retainers of the infamous Mirzas, but who 
had reluctantly entered into the service of the subadars of 
the province. When, in 1583, Akbar recalled Shihab Khan, 
and entrusted the government of Gujarat to Itimad Khan, 
these refractory soldiers offered to serve under the latter provided 
they were given better terms. The new viceroy, who appears 
to have received special instructions to dismiss the whole troop, 
told them to look out for themselves. They forthwith offered 
their services to Muzaffar, and invited him to head a revolt 
which would give them ample opportunity of plunder. The 
formidable insurrection that was thus brought about plunged 
Gujarat—both the mainland and the peninsula—into another 
ten years of bloodshed and disorder, and, for a time, shook to 
its foundations the newly established imperial power. 
Itimad Khan had hardly taken charge of his government 
when news arrived that Muzaffar 
.ltimad Khan's and the malcontents, with 3,000 Kathi 
a and horse, were in full march on the capital. 
e Mir Abu Turab and Nizam-ud-din 


i aa Ė—ĖŮ 
1 Kberdl is a village in the Rajkot state about elght miles to the east of that town. 
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were at once despatched to Shihab Khan, the retiring 
viceroy, who was still in the suburb of Usmanpur on the oppo- 
site bank of the Sabarmati, to request him to delay his march 
tothe north, and toreturn with his followers to help the imperial 
cause. But the latter, who was disgusted at his recall, declared 
that he had given over charge of his province and had nothing 
more to do with it. Soon news came of the arrival of the rebels 
at Dholka, whereupon Itimad Khan, exhibiting an incompetence 
that is hardly credible, took the false step of leaving the capital 
in order to persuade the ex-viceroy to come to some arrange- 
ment. Nothing could have suited the rebels better. The 
road being clear, Muzaffar entered Ahmadabad through an 
unrepaired breach in the city-wall near the Raikhad gate, and 
the wealthy and populous city, “ filled with gold, jewels and 
fine cloths " was given over to plunder. 


Meanwhile, Itimad Khan had joined Shihab Khan at Kadi, 

Imperialists de- and had accepted the terms on which alone 
feated at Khan- the latter would condescend to help him, 
pur Gate. viz., that he was to be re-entrusted with the 
government of the province. After this, the imperial confederates 
retraced their steps to Ahmadabad, and on the way received 
the intelligence of the loss of the capital. It was decided to 
push on, and either give battle to the enemy or invest tho city. 
Their unfitness for either enterprise might be readily seen 
from the fact that Shihab Khan allowed his followers to carry 
their wives, children and baggage along on the march, instead 
of leaving them behind in a place of security. The ex-viceroy 
was also confident that the rebel Mughals, who had so long 
been in his service, and whom he had always treated well, would 
desert Muzaffar on hearing of his return, and hasten to his 
standard. But he had miscalculated his influence. On news of 
the arrival of the imperialists at Usmanpur, on the right bank 
of the river, the rebels, with Muzaffar at their head, issued out 
of the Khanpur Gate togive them battle, and the whole popula- 
tion of Ahmadabad turned out to a man to witness the fight. 
The result was quickly decided. The imperial forces, which 
were busy pitching their tents and arranging for their families, 
were taken almost by surprise, and, in spite of the brave efforts 
of Shihab Khan, were completely routed. During and after 
the battle large numbers deserted to Muzaffar, and the confeder- 
ates retreated to Patan, leaving their elephants, their baggage, 
their wives and daughters as booty in the hands of the enemy. 


It is not easy to explain this complete discomfiture of the 
Reflections on imperialists, especially when we reflect that 
his disaster. they were led by menof the reputation of 
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‘Shihab Khan and Itimad Khan. The reason, however, must be 
found in the fact that the people of Gujarat were still attached 
to the hereditary dynasty of the Sultans, as is amply seen from 
the defections that took place during the battle just mentioned, 
and also subsequently, as we shall have occasion to relate. In 
the absence of a powerful Mughal army of occupation, and owing 
to the revolt of the eight thousand troopers who instigated Muzaf- 
far, the two imperial generals found themselves outmatched and 
helpless. Itimad Khan also appears to have been destitute of even 
average military abilities, for we cannot otherwise explain 
his conduct in deserting, in search of help, a city so well 
fortified against attack as Ahmadabad was. As for Shihab 
Khan, though he fought gallantly and risked his life 
lightly at the battle, his co-operation could not have been 
very cordial in view of the fact that he was smarting under 
the injustice of an undeserved recall by the Emperor. In the 
period of depression and ill-disguised retreat that followed the 
battle of the Khanpur Gate, the zeal, courage and resourcefulness 
of Nizam-ud-din, the historian, the bakshi of Itimad 
Khan, stands out conspicuously, for he did not despair of success, 
and became, till the arrival of helpfrom Agra the rallying centre 
for the adherents of the Mughal cause. His influence alone 
restrained the two viceroys from pursuing their retreat further 
north to Jhalor. 
Sultan Muzaffar thus returned victorious to Ahmadabad, 
Muzaffar Ills Where, after an interval of eleven years, he 
second reign, 1583- seated himself once again on the throne of 
84. Gujarat. He visited the Jami mosque, 
accompanied by several of the rebel chiefs, and caused the 
khutba to be read in his name. He also conferred on his allies 
high titles of nobility, and jagirs and salaries befitting their 
rank. Moreover, in token of his new-found sovereignty, he 
issued from the Ahmadabad mint coins struck in his own 
name, bearing the Hijri year 991 (A.D. 1583-81). These coins 
are of special interest to numismatists, and we shall give below 
an account of them by the late Dr. Geo. P. Taylor, the leading 
authority on the coins of Gujarat during the Saltanat, whose 
monograph on the subject has been more than once referred 
to in the course of this history. In a paper contributed to 
the Gujarat College Magazine at Ahmadabad—the city in which 
he spent forty years of his life as a missionary, Dr. Taylor says : 
“ It is surprising to find how many coins serve to 
illustrate history, and in what various ways. 
E teas n Look, for instance, at the last coins of the 
coins of Gujarat Saltanat, those of Muzaffar III. We 


Muzafiar. find them ranging year by year from A.H. 968 
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to 980, or A.D. 1560-1573—then comes a sudden break ;. 
but once again, after an interval of eleven years, his name 
reappears on a remarkable rupee of A. H. 991. Whatis all 
this but simply the numismatic record of the chequered 
career of the last Sultan? He reigned continuously with 
power unbroken from his accession in A. H. 968 till Akbar’s. 
subjugation of Gujarat in A. H. 980. Deported at the 
time to Agra, and subsequently imprisoned, he managed in 
A.H. 991, A.D. 1583; to escape, and, raising once more the 
banner of independence, to defeat the imperial generals. 
For six months he held possession of the throne thus. 
regained, and during that brief interval re-issued coins 
struck in his own name. 

* Naturally the coins struck during the six months of 
Muzaffar’s restoration to the throne are much in request 
by collectors. They are very rare, but it has been my 
good fortune to pick up more than one in the local bazar. 
It differs remarkably from the ordinary silver coins of his 
earlier issues. Those were each of about 110 grains weight, 
this is of 170; and, as in its weight so also in its legend, 
it strikingly resembles that Mughal type of coin adopted 
by Akbar shortly after his accession. The design, indeed, 
is clearly modelled after that of the rupee with which 
Muzaffar had become familiar during his enforced detention 
in North India. On the obverse within two linear squares, 
separated by dots, is the legend 

Sultan Muzafar ShEh, son of Mahmüd Shfh 
and the date 991, while the lower margin bears the mint- 
name Ahmadabad. The other margins are illegible. On 
the reverse, within similar squares, is the Kalima : 

There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is the Prophet of All&h : 
while its margins seem to contain the names of the Four 
Khalifas with their distinctive attributes. Indeed, having 
regard to this reverse alone, the coin is almost indistinguish- 
able from those of the Mughal Emperors. Thus, just as in 
his history Muzaffar Shàh himself, so in its legends this 
coin of his, forms a most interesting link between the two. 
periods when first the Sultans of Ahmadabad, and next 
the Badshahs of Delhi, held sway over Gujarat."! 


The next step of Muzaffar was to follow up his success at 


the capital by securing to his side the cities. 


The Sultan re- and districts of the north and the south. 
covers Baroda The infamous Sher Khan Fuladi, who had 


Broach and Cam- 


bay. 


3 


*On some coins illustrating the i istor» oi Gujarat," by the Rev. Geo. P. 
M.A. 


earned for himself an evil reputation ten 


aylor, 


D. D., (Gujarat College Magazine, Vol. IV, No. 2, January, 1919, pp. 79-81). 
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years before, now came to join him from Junagadh, 
and was sent with a considerable force to attack Patan, 
of which city he had been governor under the Saltanat. 
But his forces were twice repulsed, near Mehsana and Patan, 
by the intrepid valour of Nizam-ud-din, who was sent 
out to lead the imperial forces. The Sultan was, however, 
more successful in the south, where the principal imperial officer 
was Qutb-ud-din, an able and faithful general, who had advanced 
4py forced marches from the Khandesh frontier to Baroda, and 
on whose help and co-operation the defeated confederates in 
the north were counting in their retreat at Patan. Marching 
from Ahmadabad with a large force, Muzaffar invested Baroda 
with 20,000 men and a train of artillery. The siege lasted 
twenty days, and would have been further prolonged but for 
treachery on the part of Qutb-ud-din’s officers, many of whom 
were in correspondence with the Sultan, and by whom the 
fortress was delivered over to the besiegers. Qutb-ud-din was 
invited by Muzaffar to a peace conference on promise of safe 
conduct, but was made prisoner and treacherously put to death— 
an action by which the Sultan has stained his character and done 
much to forfeit our sympathy. Soon after, the fort of Broach 
was surrendered to Muzaffar by partisans within the walls.! 
Already before he left the capital for Baroda, news had reached 
him that the town and port of Cambay, with a large treasure, 
had been secured in his interest. These rapid successes then 
may be regarded as tantamount to the collapse of imperial 
authority in Gujarat, south of the Sabarmati.2 It appeared 
as if Akbar’s conquest of the province might prove nearly as 
short-lived as that of his father Humayun had beenin the 
days of Bahadur. 


News of the crisis in Gujarat reached Akbar when he was 

Abdurrahim engaged in supervising the building of the 
sent to Gujarat— fort of Allahabad (llahabad) at the sacred 
his victory at confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
Sarkhej, 1533. and he lost no time in despatching an army. 
The noble selected for the reconquest of Gujarat was the 
young and brilliant Mirza Abdurrahim Khan, who had already 


1 Qutb-ud-din Khan's family lived at Broach, and In the fort of this city Muzaffar 
confiscated the Khan's immense property amounting to 10 crores 0? rupees, as also 14 
Jakhs of imperia! money. 

2 Muzaffar's authority, however, did not extend south of Broach. He did not attempt 
the capture of Surat, and the reedom of this city from any share in Muzaffar's rebeliion 
increased its prosperity. Had the Sultan succe-ded in making his way to Surat, he wowd 
have found the Portuguese ready to help him. In 1589 the viceroy of Goa recelved 
orders from Europe to take advantage of the disturbances and se'ze Surat. (Bom. 
‘Gazetteer, Surat and Broach p. 73 «.) 
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been in Gujarat as viceroy (1575-77). Though not more: 
than twenty-seven years of age, he was now a finished 
soldier, and represented the highest culture of the 
age.! With him the Emperor associated older and more 
experienced Rajput and Muslim generals. At the same 
time, Akbar sent another contingent through Malwa and gave 
orders to all the imperial officers in that province to proceed 
to the relief of Gujarat. Abdurrahim Khan, halting at Patan 
for a day, resumed his forward march until he arrived at 
Sarkhej on the Sabarmati, six miles distant rrom Ahmadabad. 
Muzaffar had hurried from Broach, on news of the advance 
of the new viceroy, to save his capital which was undefended. 
The two armies engaged each other not far from Sarkhej, near 
the tomb of Shah Bhikan, the son of Saint Shah Alam. The 
odds were against the imperialists, but the charge of Abdur- 
rahim’s cavalry, supported by 100 elephants, finally decided 
the day in his favour (1584).? The victor made a ceremonious 
entry into the capital where he issued a proclamation of 
amnesty, and Muzaffar III's second sovereignty, which had 
lasted for a brief spell of five months, definitely came to an 
end. 


The Sultan fled from the disastrous field of Sarkhej to 

Battle of Nan- Mahmudabad, and thence to Cambay, where 
dod. he was able, by the help of his gold 
and his popularity, to rally some 12,000 men to his 
standard. Abdurrahim Khan started in pursuit, and 
ultimately engaged and defeated him in a second battle near 
Nandod in the Rajpipla hills. The Malwa contingent, which 
had joined the victor of Sarkhej at Baroda, took an active 
share in this victory. The author of the '' Mirat-i-Sikandari ” 
informs us that he was present at this battle with the 
Malwa troops.  Muzaffar now abandoned the  Rajpipla 
hills, and took refuge first at Idar and then in Kathiavad. 
Though broken and a fugitive, he was not finally beaten or 
captured till nine years later. 


1 “His culture was the best of hls age, for he wrote fluently Perslan, Turki, Arabic, 
and Hindi He was a poet, and, as such, known as Rahim, and he was accounted the 
Maecenas of his day. In 1588 he presented to his sovereign a Persian transjation, which 
still exists, of the celebrated Chaghtal Memolrs of Babur,” (Count von Noer, “ The 
Emperor Akbar," trans. by Mrs. Beveridge, Vol. II. p. 89). 


2 Abdurrahim Khan had only 10,000 troopers to oppose some 40,000 of Muzaffar’s, 
and his officers advised him to delay the battle until the arrival of the Malwa contingent, 
But one Daulat Khan Lodi, his Mir Samsher, warned him not to spoil his laurels and claims 
to the Khan-Khananship by waiting for partners to share his glory, The advice prevailed, 
and the victory of Sarkhej essentially contributed to gain for its winner the coveted 
title. 
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Akbar was not slow in lavishing his rewards on the victors 
of Sarkhej and Nandod, who had recovered 
Mirza Abdur- for him a province which had practically 
um bocomea:the been lost. Mirza Abdurrahim Khan now 
' received the title of Khan Khànàn (the 
Chief of the Nobles), which had formerly been borne by his 
father, and which was the highest in the Mughal court. He 
was also raised to be a mansabdar of five thousand!. The 
services of his trusty lieutenant Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, the 
historian, were also suitably recognised. Shihab Khan, who 
distinguished himself in the recapture of Broach in 1584, 
was given that city as a fief. He was subsequently, in 1589, 
appointed again viceroy of Malwa?. 


To commemorate his decisive victory near Sarkhej, the 

The Fath-i-Bag Khan Khanan erected a palace on the site 
or “Garden of of the battle, and laid out a magnificent 
Victory” at Sar- garden with summer-houses, enclosing the 
khej. whole area with a high wall about a mile 
and a half in circuit. The place came thenceforth to be variously 
known as Fateh Wadi or Jitbag, t.e., “the Garden of Victory," 
and became for generations one of the chief ornaments of 
Ahmadabad. The beauties of the place are praised by every 
traveller in these parts during the century that followed. The 
Emperor Jahangir mentions it in his Memoirs, having visited. 
it in 1617-18 during his prolonged stay in Gujarat. Eight years 
later, the English traveller Sir Thomas Herbert refers in his 
work to its spacious, shady retreats. The German traveller, 
John Albert de Mandelslo, who visited the place in 1638, is. 
louder in praise of its charms than perhaps any other writer. 
He says :— 

“ It is the largest and most beautiful garden in all India 
because of its splendid buildings and abundance of fine 
fruits. Its site is one of the pleasantest in the world, 
on the border of a great tank, having on the water side 
many pavilions and a high wall on the side of Ahmadabad. 
The garden has many fruit trees, oranges, citrons, 
pomegranates, dates, almonds, mulberries, tamarinds, 
mangoes and cocoanuts, so closely planted that all walking 
in the garden is under most pleasing shade.’’3 


1 Alter the final conquest of Gujarat, Abdurrahim, with lavish generosity, gave away 
all his personal property to the brave soldiers who had won his honours for him: even 
the costly Inkstand, which he carried in his belt, was given to a soldier who came last 
und gaid he had not received anything. 


: $ Shihab-uddiù Ahmad Khan died at Ujjain in 1591. Itimad Khan died at Patan 
in 1587. 

3 “ Travels of John Albert de Mandelslo in the East Indies,” in Olearius, “ Voyages 
and Travels." (1662), p. 44. 
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More than a hundred years later, the author of the Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi, writing about 1748-62, says that several of the 
buildings and remains belonging to the garden were still to be 
seen in his time. The village of Fateh Wadi alone now 
remains to remind the visitor of the historical associations of 
three centuries ago. 


The reconquest of Gujarat could not be regarded by tho 
new Khan Khànàn as complete so long as 
Pursuit of Mu- Muzaffar was at large, able to raise fresh 
zafar in Kathie- troops and to explore new channels of 
e opposition. But the task of hounding him 
down proved a most dangerous and protracted one and baffled 
the imperial generals for nearly a decade. Tracked from one 
friendly state to another, the Sultan stood like a wounded 
beast at bay, until, betrayed by his friends in 1593, he ended 
his unhappy life by suicide. 


Those familiar with the geographical features of the 
Kathiavad peninsula will readily understand how secure a 
retreat this region offered to Muzaffar in his desperate struggle 
to escape the pursuit of the Mughal power. To this was added 
the political fact that the rulers of its two principal states, 
Junagadh and Nawanagar, were ready to seize every opportu- 
nity that offered of securing their independent existence against 
the authority of the imperial viceroys of Gujarat. The Sultan's 
£old, of which he had in plenty since his capture of Baroda, 
Broach and Cambay, was eagerly accepted by Amin Khan 
Ghori, the ruler of Junagadh,! and by Jam Satrasal bin Vibhaji 
of Nawanagar; but both played a double game, and while 
harbouring and helping the Sultan, they remained in friendly 
communication with the Khan Khànàn who had arrived in 
the peninsula in vain pursuit of the Pretender.? In 1587, 
Abdurrahim was summoned to court and left Gujarat where 
he had acquired a great reputation. But, though more than 
three years had elapsed since his victory at Sarkhej, the Sultan 
Muzaffar was still at large. 


1 Since the first partition of the Saltanat under Ahmad III, the Ghorian house of 
Junagadh had become semi-independent in Kathiavad. Amin Khan was the son of 
Tatar Khan Ghori who died between 1570 and 1575. 


2 During these years, 1584-87, Muzaffar is found successively advancing on Morbi, 
raiding and plundering Radhanpur, taking shelter In the Barda hills, croas'ng the peninsula 
aud the mainland to Danta in the Mahi Kantha, repulsed at Prantij in a contemplated 
dash on Ahmadabad, a third time taking refuge in Rajpipla, and again returning to 
Kathiavad, 
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After an interval, in 1589-90, Akbar's foster brother, Mirza 
WO ELS OC Aziz Koka, also known by his title of the 
— Battle of Bhuche, Khan-i-Azam, was appointed to the 
“Mori. 1592. government of Gujarat for a second time. 
: In 1592,the new viceroy took the field in 
person and entered Kathiavad, determined to reduce the growing 
power of the Jam, whose troops were at the back of all Muzaffar's 
successes since 1584. At a place known to the natives as 
Bhuchar Mori, in the immediate neighbourhood of the Jadeja 
town of Dhrol, was fought the fourth and last important battle of 
the Rebellion. Aziz Koka found himself opposed to the combined 
armies of Sultan Muzaffar, Jam Satrasàl (Sataji) of Nawa- 
nagar, Daulat Khan Ghori of Junagadh (the son of Amin 
Khan who was dead), and the famous Kathi free-lance Loma 
Khuman. Jt was a fierce engagement in which the Rajputs 
fought with all their ancient valour. Though one wing of the 
imperial army was routed, success ultimately fell to the arms 
of Aziz Koka; and Ajoji, the eldest son of the Jam, and Jasa 
his minister, were slain on the field of battle.! This signal 
victory put an end to the armed resistance of Muzaffar by 
finally compelling the rulers of Junagadh and Jamnagar to 
abandon his cause. The Jam fled to Junagadh and the viceroy 
advanced and plundered Nawanagar. The victor subsequently 
took Gogha, Mangrol, Patan Somnath, and sixteen other ports 
without striking a blow. The next year, in 1593, Aziz completed 
-his triumphs in the peninsula by the investment and capture 
of the fort of Junagadh. Daulat Khan Ghori had died of the 
wounds received at the battle of Bhuchar Mori, and his sons 
.and brothers came and delivered over the keys to the Mughals. 
-Nawanagar was, however, restored to the Jam in appreciation of 
the help he had given during the operations against Junagadh.? 


The unfortunate Sultan was now nearing his doom, for cvery 

c possible effort was made by Aziz Koka 

de apture | end to discover his retreat. News reached the 
-death of  Muzaí- I . 

;ar. viceroy that his quarry had taken refuge 

. at Dwarka, at the western extremity of 

the peninsula, and a suitable force under trusted officers was 


1 Bhuchar Mori is not the name of any town or village; but the two words mean 
“the resting place of Bhuchar's flock." The battle was fought about a mile from the town 
of Dhrol, and a detailed account of it is given in the Tarikh-i-Sorath, compiled about 
1825 by Diwan Ranchhodji Amarj! of Junagadh (vide Burgess’ trans. pp. 248-51) So 
great was the loss sustained by Nawanagar on this fatal field that since that day the 
werd Bhuchar Mori has in Halar been almost synonymus with a massacre. (Kathiawar 
: Gazetteer, p. 568). 
2 From this time Mughal rule was firmly established in Kathiavad, and Junagadh 
became the seat of the imperial faujdars of Sorath, who ruled in subordination to the 
‘imperial viceroy at Ahmadabad, 
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sent in pursuit. They took Dwarka and established a mosque 
at the place. Flying before their approach, the Sultan escaped 
by sea to the fortified island of Bet, where he received honourable 
shelter at the hands of its pirate chief Sewa Wadhel, who. 
sacrificed his life and property in fighting against the enemy 
while covering the flight of his guest. The Sultan in despair 
crossed the salty rann into Cutch, where he was given refuge 
by its ruler, Rav Bharmal (Bharo), in the neighbourhood of 
Bhuj.! When Aziz Koka was preparing to lead his forces to 
Cutch, the Rav sent to request that he would deliver up. 
Muzaffar provided the parganah of Morbi, which had formerly 
belonged to his state, was given to him as & reward for his 
services. The viceroy gladly accepted the terms, and the 
party sent by him was guided to the Sultan's retreat by the 
Rav, who sent a messenger to inform his guest that Bharo 
had come to pay him a visit, and when the Sultan came out 
to meet his host, he was made a prisoner. Taking him 
under strict custody, the party started on their way to 
Morbi, and travelled all night. When they halted in the 
morning at the village of Dhrol, the Sultan retired behind a tree 
under some pretext, and drawing a razor, which he kept con- 
cealed on his person, cut his throat, and “ delivered himself 
from the turmoil and buffets of this mean world " (1593). His 
head was sent to Akbar's court with Nizam-ud-din Bakhshi. 


A characteristic story is related to show the contempt which 
the Emperor, though he profited by the act, entertained for 
the Rav, who was base enough to barter the person of his 
suppliant sovereign for the district of Morbi preferred him as 
a bribe. To mark his sense of the infamy of the Jadeja Bharmal 
and the honour of the pirate Wadhel, Akbar erected two 
p8liyüs (memorial stones) at the gates of Delhi, issuing an 
edict that whoever passed that of the Wadhel should crown 
it with chaplets of flowers, while on that of the Jadeja the passer 
should bestow a blow with his slipper.? 


1 The rulers of Cutch were, since the time of Mahmud Begada, feudatorles of the Gujarat 
Rultans, Long after the extinction of the Saltanat, “they retained on their coins, along 
with their own names written in Devanagari, the name of Muzaffar (III) of Gujarat and 
the year 978 both in Persian characters. This type of coins continued to be struck until 
recent times but, as the years passed, the figures of the date and the letters ofthe Persian 
legend on the reverse became ever more and more degenerate." (Geo. P. Taylor, Coins 
of the Gujarat Saltanat, J. B. B. R A. S. 1903). A Cutch Kor! of this degenerate type, 
probably struck during the reign of Rayadhan I (A.D. 1662-1697), is given in the photo- 
grarhic plates accompanying Dr. Taylor's article. 

2 Tod's " Western India," p. 438. We are told that the practice was not given up 
till Jam Desa! (1718-1741), having by some service gained theroyal favour, and being 
permitted to proffer any sult, asked that the paliya might be taken down, or, at least, 
relleved from insulta which affected the honour of every Jadeja. 
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Muzaffar III was a boy when he was raised to the throne 
Charante eT in 1560, and was still immature in years 
Muzaffar IIT. when, after nominal sovereignty and 
long tutelage under Itimad Khan, he sur- 
rendered to the Emperor Akbar in 1572. The twelve years 
of his first rule had thus offered him but little opportunity to. 
develop a capacity for administration or a genius for battle. 
But, after 1583, he reveals himself to us as a man of bold 
resolution and great military energy, capable of attracting to 
himself and retaining the loyalty of his former subjects in a 
legitimate war for regaining his patrimony. The long years 
during which, on the mainland and in the strongholds of 
peninsular Gujarat, he baffled the forces of such eminent generals. 
as the Khan Khānān and the Khan-i-Azam is enough evidence 
to show that the rulers and zamindars of Idar, Rajpipla and 
Kathiawad, once his tributary vassals, were attached to his 
cause, and stood by him as long as their own safety would permit 
them to do so. The murder of Qutb-ud-din at Baroda, after 
the Sultan had sworn on the Quran to spare his life, is certainly 
a blot on his character. But, granting this, his courage, per- 
severance and resourcefulness must needs command our 
admiration. We must admit that Muzaffar III was 
worthy of a better fate, even though we believe that tho 
resuscitation of the effete Saltanat was incompatible with the 
establishment of peace and prosperity in Gujarat. The last 
of the Ahmad Shahi rulers might, with justice, claim to bea 
not unworthy successor of the great Sultans of the fifteenth and. 
Bixteenth centuries. 


APPENDIX. 


Note on the Epithet of “ Begada " given to Sultan Mahmud I. 
(A.D. 1458-1511). 


The author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari has offered two deriva- 
tions of the word Begada, viz., (a) that the Sultan was so called. 
from his conquest of the two forts of Junagadh and 
Champaner, and (b) that Begada is the name given in 
Gujarati to a bullock whose horns stretch out right and left 
‘like the arms of a person about to embrace,’ and the term 
was applied to Mahmud because his moustaches were like those 
horns. Sikandar makes no attempt to decide between the 
two interpretations, but contents himself with the pious remark, 
“ God alone knows what is true." We shall give below some 
arguments to prove that the latter of the two derivations. 
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;points to the correct fact, and that the Sultan's surname is derived 
from the Gujarati word 'vegado', which means a bullock 
with peculiar up-turned horns. 'The former derivation must 
be rejected as untenable in spite of its popular acceptance. 


The Bolognese traveller, Ludovico di Varthema, who 
visited Gujarat about the year 1506, during Mahmud I's life- 
time, says: “The Sultan has mustachios under his nose so 
long that he ties them over his head as a woman would tie her 
tresses.” Evidently, then, the prominent character of the 
immense hairy growth on the Sultan's upper lip, must have 
struck his people as resembling the turned-up horns of the 
Gujarat bull, and led them to dub their sovereign Mahmud 
Vegado, or, in a variant form,  Begado. The process was 
somewhat similar to the origin of the moustache à la Kaiser. 


Those who know Gujarati will readily understand the 
weak point in the hypothesis that the conquest of the two 
forts gave Mahmud the sobriquet of Begada. If that were 
80, his title would be written and pronounced as «Qi, 
and not, as has always been done, xsi. Nowhere in 
Gujarati literature has the former expression been used to 
designate Mahmud I. 


The Emperor Jahangir was in Ahmadabad during the 
year 1617-18, only six years after the composition of the Mirat-i- 
Sakandari. In his autobiographical memoirs he refers to 
his visit to Sarkhej, and to the tomb of Mahmud Begada, and 
says: “ Bigara, in the language of the people of Gujarat, 
signifies 'turned-up moustache, and Sultan Mahmud had a 
large turned-up moustache; on this account they call him 
Bigara."! Though the Emperor has tripped in the meaning of 
the Gujarati word from which ‘ Bigara’ is derived, the most 
significant point in his remark is that, writing so early as 1617-18, 
he makes absolutely no reference to the '' two-forts ” theory. 


The word 'vegado' (43) in the Gujarati language 
means a bull with peculiar horns turned upwards, and in this 
‘sense it is still used by the pastoral classes in  Kathiavad. 
A bardic story related by A. K. Forbesin the Ras Mala? 
refers to & Bhil named Vegado, and the verse, which contains a 
pun on the Bhil's same, clearly indicates thetrue meaning of 

vegado'in common speech.3 The word is also met with in 
Samal Bhatt’s Bhadra Bhamini. We may mention here that 
*vegado' is generally contrasted with ‘bhil’ ( ®ve ), 


1 Tuzulk-i-Jahangiri, Rogers and Beveridge, Vol. I, p. 429. 
2 Bk. II, Chapt. V. 
3 Vide Gujarati Edition of the Ras Mala by D. B. Ranchhodbhal, 1899, p. 613. 
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which means a 'hornless animal, and the term is used in. 
this sense in Gujarati literature and current speech.! It is. 
scarcely necessary to add that the Gujarati 'vegado' is 
transformed in Urdu and Hindi into Begada or Bigara.? 


1 Vide Ras Mola, Gujarati Bdition, p. 226. 


2 .The author is indebted to hls friend Rao Bahadur K., H. Dhruva for pointing out 
to him the references to the word ‘ vegado' in the Gujarati edition of the Ras Mala, 


